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Mary In the Crib 


Statue at the fect of which Father Eudes so often meditated upon the mysteries of the Wondrous Childhood of 
Mary. It was given to the Religious of Our Lady of Charity, at Caen, in 1721. It adorns the novitiate, and each year 
on the feast of Our Lady’s Nativity the novices carry it in solemn procession to the ante-choir, where it remains during 


the octave of the feast. 


aie 
How sweet to see thee lying thus, dear Babe! 
Thy face Cherubic and thy gracious form 
Divinely winsome and so wondrous fair! 


Bambina, sleep! The angels guard thee well, 

And Gabriel waits serene, his message grave 

One day thee to tell. Smile, sweet, gracious One. 
Ravished is thy soul and thy heart aflame. 

Sleep on, and in prophetic dreams, adown 





The vista of time’s ceaseless courses, gaze! 

‘Tis upon thee, the vivifying dew 

Descends. Thou, fulsome, drooping rose wilt frame 
In mortal shrine the Increate! Thy charms, 

Thy matchless graces, beauteous One, He owns! 
And from the heights of everlasting hills, 

He needs must rend the heavens and come down! 
Bambina, sleep! 





The Blessed Virgin in Spanish Poetry 


THomas WALSH 


HE most Catholic country in the world is naturally the home of the most ardent devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin; we turn to Spain when we would study Our Lady’s glories and render an ac- 
count of the ancient singers of her praises, Spain, the archaic fountain of her honors in the Im- 
maculate Conception, the Land of Maria-Santisima, and, in the first breathings of her poets, in 
the first Spanish literature after the decline of the Latin, we hear Bercee awakening the sacred lyre to 
sing of The Miracles Of Our Lady. Don Gonzalo de Berceo (1180-1246) was the glory of the Benedictines 
in their Monastery of San Millan in Calahorra; he is the first author of Spanish poetry, personally identi- 
fied by name. In his “Cantica of the Virgin” are the interesting lines:— 
“Keep watch on the Council of the Jew, 
Keep watch; 
That they steal not God’s Son from you, 
Keep watch. 
To steal Him off they are set upon; 
Keep watch, 
Andrew, Peter, likewise John, 
Keep watch!” 
N his “San Miguel de la Tumba” he writes: 
L “Within those dark monastic walls amid the ocean’s flood 
Of pious, fasting monks there dwelt a holy brotherhood; 
To the Madonna’s glory there an altar high was placed, 
And a rich and costly image the sacred altar graced, 
Exalted high upon a throne the Virgin-Mother smiled, 
And as the custom is, she held within her arms the Child; 
The kings and wisemen of the East were kneeling by her side, 
Attended was she like a queen whom God had sanctified. 
Descending low before her face a screen of feathers hung.— 
A moscader or fan for flies, ’tis called on vulgar tongue; 
From the feathers of the peacock’s wing ‘twas fashioned bright and fair, 
And glistened like the heaven above when all its stars are there. 
It chanced that for the people’s sins fell lightning’s blasting stroke; ; 
Forth from all four sacred walls the flames consuming broke; 
The sacred robes were all consumed, missal and holy books; 
And hardly with their lives the monks their crumbling walls forsook. 
But though the desolating flame raged fearfully and wild, 
It did not reach the Virgin Queen, it did not reach the Child; 
It did not reach the feathery screen before her face that shone, 
Nor injured in a farthing’s worth the image or the throne.” 


HIS is the note of the twelfth century, and we pass quickly to the thirteenth century in King Alfonso 
X. called by all the Spaniards “the Wise” for his great achievements in the cause of their nationa! 
learning and letters. From his “Cantigas de Santa Maria” we can merely quote the little prayer: 


“Lady, for the love of God, 

Have some pity upon me! 

See my eyes, a river-flood 
Day and night, oh, see! 

Brothers, cousins, uncles, all, 
Have I lost for thee; 

If thou dost not me recall, 
Woe is me!” 
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N the poems of Juan Ruiz, the Archpriest of Hita, in the fourteenth century we find frequent turns of 
devotion to Our Lady in which he sings the “gozos siete” the seven joys of Mary and other pas- 
sages of great religious charm. While he was in the prison of the Franciscans of Guadalajara, he 

prays in opening his “Libre de Buen Amor”: 
“Grant to me thine aid, O Lady, thou who holdst the Kings in thrall! 
Turn away from me thine anger, all thy punishments recall, 
So that my calumniators come unto their own pitfall,— 
Aid me, aid me, O most glorious Mother of us sinners all!” 


in the “Cantica of Praises of Holy Mary,” the Archpriest prays: 


“In thee, my hope, in thee, And aidst me to repair, 
O Mary, Holy Maid; Thy grace is for my sake. 
*Tis right that trust be laid And if thou wilt provide, 
In such high sovereignty. Nor turn thine eyes aside 
And if thy guidance spare Before my swelling woes, 
My life from plot and care My stream of sorrows tide 
And all my torment make Within the day has died, 
But a delightful share, No more it sweeps and flows!” 
GAIN we hear the note of his piety in the passage telling of his “Prayer at the Shrine of Santa 
Maria del Vado”: 
“Behold, O noble Lady, O Mother piteous, 
Thou Light and Brightness shining from heaven upon us, 
Thy Majesty I offer my soul and body, thus 
Before thee in abasement with singing dolorous. 
O Mother of the Saviour, I kneel to thee, O Queen, 
Grant hearing to a sinner, O Virgin pure and clean: 
Unto thy praise I proffer my life and soul entire, 
Assured that in thy favor there rests my heart’s desire. 
O Virgin, haste and send me the strength I so require: 
To God for me petition, Thy Son, My Lord serene. 
Across thy mighty glory and bliss I ca!) to mind 
The memories in thy bosom with other days entwined, 
The bitterness thy Jesus upon the earth did find— 
From out my weary prison, amid my griefs terrene!” 


N the same century we find the old Spanish chronicler Pero Lopez de Ayala (1332-1407) writing a 
very personal and charming poem “To the Blessed Virgin of Guadalupe” from which we can only 
quote the final lines: 


“Thou are the star that shows my way, 
The balm that heals my wrong; 
In gentleness be mine today 
And lead to heaven along. 
Lady, as I know thy power, 
I place my hopes in thee: 
Thy shrine in Guadalupe’s tower 
My pilgrim steps shall see!” 
co the middle of the fifteenth century we find Rodriquez de la Camara, from the regions of Cam- 
; postela, chanting the Virgin’s praises in the manner of the Galician troubadours: 
“O Fire of Light divine, 
Sweet Flame unscorching, pure,— 
Against dismay our countersign, 
Against all griefs a cure,— 
Shine on thy servant poor!” 
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ND again about 1482 we hear the Fransciscan Fray Inigo de Mendoza in his “Chant Sung by the 
Ninth Order of the Seraphim”: 
“Joy is everywhere on earth, 
Gladness throughout Limbo waking; 
Feasts in honor of the birth 
Of Maria they are making. 
Sorrow can no corner find; 
Noon without a cloud is splendid; 
For today a maiden kind 
Bears the Son of God descended 
Human body to assume 
Our salvation to restore, 
Wiping out the stains and gloom 
With the power of love once more.” 

E must leave Saint Teresa of Avila (1515-1582) without more than a recommendation of her lovely 
“Meditations on the Magnificat,” and we can only mention Sister Maria d’Agreda’s Marian passages 
in her “Mystic City of God” and turn to Fray Luis de Leon (1528-1591), the greatest poet of Our 

Lady in Spanish, and perhaps the entire world, the author of the mighty theological poem “To Our Lady,” 
written from the prisons of the Inquisition where he was unjustly confined: 
“Virgin, thou purer than the sun, Wherein through guilt of others he remains, 
Glory of mortals, and of heaven the light, With hand divinely strong, 
Whose piteousness doth match thine high estate,— O Queen of Heaven, strike off the heavy chains! 
Unto the earth, O bend thy sight “Virgin,—the crush of sorrowing 
And mark a wretch imprisoned and undone Distrains my tongue; the voice of my desire 
Amid the grief and darkness of his fate, No more can speak aloud its humble plea; 
And shouldst thou find no doom to mate Yet hearken thou the anguish dire 
With his, nor judgment equal to the wrong My soul unceasing open unto me!” 


N another poem with the same title he declares: 

“And now thou sit’st, O Virgin, in thy state 
Amid the: Trinity perpetual, 

Where thee the Father, ‘Child’ can designate, 
The Son, ‘His Spouse,—the Holy Spirit call 
Thee ‘Well-Belov’d sweetest Mate.’ 

Thence dost thou shed the graces over all; 

There is thy joyance: lo! my pen would write:— 
‘Thou art the sum of God’s essential light!’ ” 

ND then in his little “Ode to the Assumption” he sums up all the message that Murillo strove to ex- 
press in his paintings, and gives us a deathless model of the devotional Madonna of the Church: 
“As unto heaven thou’rt soaring, But turn thine eyes, O Tender, 

O Queen, to blissful lays, O Loving,—ere dost leave 

Take thou my soul, imploring This vale whose flowery splendor 
Thy mantle’s hem, and raise Masks but a waste where grieve 
Unto those Hills of Praise! The exiled sons of Eve! 

The choiring angels ’round thee So when thy gentle vision- 
Attend as from thy birth; < Hath marked their dismal plight, 
With stars their hands have crowned thee Thou on thy way elysian 

Of more than queenly worth— May’st trail them in thy flight,— 
Thou tread’st the moon as earth! Heaven’s lode-star to the Light.” 


ITH Fray Luis de Leon we are in eloquent regions, but we must pass along to other singers like 
Gil Vicente of sixteenth century Portugal, who wrote this exquisite “Cantiga”’: 
“Full of Grace exceedingly Boasting of thy panoply,— 
As she hath charm and loveliness; Are horse or sword or war-alarms 
Speak, O sailor of the sea, Beautiful as she? 
And from off thy bark, confess Speak, thou shepherd of the hills 
That never ship nor sail can be Where thine idle flocks are free,— 
Beautiful as she. Are there peaks or vales or rills 
Speak, thy knightly man-at-arms, Beautiful as she?” 
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TRANSITIONAL poet was José de Valdivielso (1560-1638) the author of the “Romancero espirit- 
¢ : ual”; a few lines will suffice to show his general quality: 


“I who once was free 

‘ Sold unto death you see: 
Trust not, Mother dear, 
: : Hearts ungrateful here 


The garden flowers were wet 
With the tears I shed thereon; 
’Twas Holy Thursday, yet 
With me had Judas gone; 

He gave unto thy Son 

The kiss I’ll not forget— 
Trust not, Mother dear, 











y : Hearts ungrateful here!” 
S ‘ r ‘ ‘ : , ja = 
. , E are in full tide of euphuism in the poem that Luis de Géngora (1561-1627) wrote on the “Nativity 
” of Christ.” Some lines must suffice to show the merit of the composition in spite of its rather 
| artificial tone: 
“The only flower the Virgin bore 
(Aurora fair) within her breast, 
She gave to earth, yet still possessed 
Her virgin blossom as before; 
That hay that colored drop caressed,— 
Received upon its faithful bosom 

a That single flower,—a crimson blossom.” 

: HERE cannot be omitted from any review of the honors of the Blessed Virgin in Spanish poetry, 
the exquisite “Lullaby” of Lope de Vega Carpio (1562-1635). It is only one of the many charm- 
ing poems this very great poet dedicated to M ary: 

“As through the palms ye wander, His tears for earth so dreary 
O Angels of the Blest, Have filled His eyes with care. 

Bend down the branches yonder Ah, let His young brows ponder, 

To shield my Darling’s rest. And ease His heart distressed; 

. O palm-trees stirred and shaken Bend down the branches yonder 

& By every wind that blows, To shield my Darling’s rest. 

f Lest Bethlehem awaken Ye bitter frosts congealing 

oll 3 Sway lightly in your rows. The breezes of the night. 
nh: 5 Soft sleep serenely squander Let me from chill concealing 
‘ From out your dreamy breast; Caress and hold Him tight; 
Bend down the branches yonder Come, with embraces fonder, 
To shield my Darling’s rest. O Angels of the Blest, 
The heavenly Babe is weary Bend down the branches yonder 
And droops His forehead there; To shield my Darling’s rest.” 


E have room enough here only to refer the reader to the charming Marian poems of Sister Juana 

Ines (1651-1695) of Mexico, and the more recent odes of Belisario Pena (1836-1906) of Colombia 

and Ecuador. It seems appropriate to close our review of the poets of Our Lady with the remark- 

able sonhet written in English by the Colombian poet Rafael Pombo (1833-1912). It was greatly admired 

ke by William Cullen Bryant and describes the impression made on the poet’s mind by the portrait of the 
Blessed Virgin which hung in his mother’s home: 


“Couldst thou portray that face whose holy spell And which the sweeter was I could not tell. 

Still sheds its peace o’er all the loved at home? When memory now in manhood would recall 

*Tis mine so long in other lands to roam Her features who with thee doth share my heart, 
That her smile only I remember well,— Her half-forgotten face seems like to thine; 

Hers at whose shrine, when sickness on me fell And both are still to me the source of all 

In childhood, suppliant thou didst kneel, my mother, That’s best in me of poesy and art,— 

And I saw both smile, weep, embrace each other, Nor either mother could my soul resign.” 
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Very Rev. Fr. Fidelis, Passionist 


James Kent Stone 


COLLEGE DAYS. 


HERE were perils in school associations of 

‘ that day which came, Adams tells us, of 

f Boston offering few healthy resorts for 

boys or men. “The barroom and billiard 

room were more familiar than parents knew.” Kent 

Stone managed to keep aloof from contamination 

without incurring the taunt of being a “minister’s 
son.” 

His prowess in athletics and in the “manly art 

of self-defense” would thwart any attempt at mak- 

ing game of him. Fondness 


ranking list as the first of my class for that year. 
My college course was, however, destined to be 
again interrupted. Just before the close of the Junior 
year I left college (for very mysterious reasons, con- 
cerning which the reader is advised to ask a per- 
sonal interview with the writer) once more crossing 
the ocean.” 

“The summer of 1860 was spent among the 
high Alps. I made several passes and ascents never 
before accomplished; among the latter was that of 
Blumlis Alps, the summit 








for sport dated from his 
earliest years. He would 
tell that as a boy he was 
champion among kite fly- 
ers. 

All through life interest 
in sports would in some way 
break through barriers 
which his self-restraint had 
imposed. The morning 
after some athletic event in 
which his university had 
been competing, and also 
after an important ring en- 
gagement, one coming on 
him unawares would know 
by the half repressed 
chucklings or groanings that 





of which mountain I 
reached in company with 
Reverend Leslie Steph- 
ens, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England. 
In recognition of my valu- 
able service to mankind in 
thus subduing nature, I was 
honored with an election to 
the English Alpine Club, of 
which renowned Society I 
am supposed to be the only 
American member. 
“From Switzerland I 
went to Germany and spent 
the greater part of the year 
in nominal study at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. My 








he was stealthily rummag- 
ing through the sporting 





KENT STONE IN COLLEGE DAYS 


time, however, was fully 
occupied in enjoying Ger- 








pages of the morning paper to see who won. 


THLETIC organizations were not then so 
A prominent a feature of Harvard life as they 

have become since. 
may well believe he would have been enrolled among 
the historic athletes of the University. All the 
qualifications met in him: a well nigh perfect 
physique, an eagerness for conquest, combined with 


Were it otherwise, we 


the daring that courted danger. He was only six- 
teen when he scaled Mt. Blanc for the first time. 

In his own retrospect we read: “I returned to 
America in the fall of 1857 and entered the Class of 
’61 in the second term of its Freshman year. At the 
close of the Sophomore year I was down on the 


man student life and admiring German literature. I 
returned to America in time to celebrate Class Day 
and attend Commencement Exercises with my 
class.” 


TRAVEL AND STUDY ABROAD. 


AT these mysterious reasons, referred to 
in the foregoing, were, have not been 
divulged. But ill health does not fully 
explain the fact that only half of his col- 
lege education was obtained at Harvard. Readers 
of “The Education of Henry Adams” will recall the 
strictures the author passes on the character of the 
education then prevailing at Harvard. Similar re- 
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flections, are to be met with in Thayer’s Life of 
Roosevelt. It may well be that both the father and 
Kent Stone were dissatisfied with the curriculum of 
studies and the methods, and had resolved to turn 
to a European University. Furthermore, education 
in a German university then, as for many years 
later, carried with it distinct advantages to any 
American who had in mind a public career. 


Henry Adams writes: “German thought, method, 
nonesty and even taste became the standards of 
ccholarship. Goethe was raised to the rank of 
Shakespeare, Kent ranked as a law-giver above 
Plato. All serious scholars were obliged to take 


ip German, for German thought was revolutionizing 
criticism, and continued for 50 years. 


y HILE in 
Germany 


office of Divine Faith. A system which is based 
on Private Judgment could not for long keep the 
judgment of the individual enslaved. 

“Extremes,” said the friend who recounted 
young Kent Stone’s bitter experience, “always char- 
acterized him. He swung from the extreme of un- 
belief to the Romish Church.” Logical people rest 
only in the last reasons for things. She was re- 
minded that he stayed satisfied after swinging ro 
the Romish Church. 


HERE is a bit of autobiography in the words 
of “The Invitation Heeded” :—“What began 
as illogical Protestantism must end inevitably 

—there is no possibility of escape—in logical Ration- 
alism. The human intellect cannot persist for many 
generations in a palpable inconsistency. The 

theologians of 





he ac- 
quired a mastery 
of the German 
tongue, and fa- 
miliarized him- 
self with its phil- 
osophical and 
literary writings. 
He spoke the 
language with 
the perfection of 
a native. So we 
were informed by a finely educated German lady 
who chanced to make one of his Retreats in a South- 
ern Academy. Some thought in his discourse brought 
to mind a passage, an extensive one, from his favor- 
ite author, Schiller, and, yielding to the spell of 
the moment, he delighted those who could under- 
stand, by the perfection of his recital. In these 
early years, too, he obtained a remarkable command 
of French and Italian. Later on he was to familiar- 
ize himself with Spanish. 

What is not recounted in his sketch is the fact 
vouched for by a friend of those days, that during 
his stay at G6ttingen he was, to quote her words, 
badly bitten by the Rationalism rampant there. 
Protestantism was first to unmask its true self in 
the Universities where it had originated. It came 
out boldly there as Rationalism—human reason in 
revolt against Divine authority. Loyalty to the 
fathers of the Reformation restrained freedom of 
action for reason; sentiment strove to perform the 
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Tiibingen have 
simply reached 
that point al- 
ready which 
must sooner or 
later be the ‘re- 
ductio ad absur- 
dum’ of all Pro- 
testant Theol- 
ogy.” (p. 77) 
ek = 
again, and I 
would say it if I 
could a thousand times over, there is no escape from 
Protestantism but in Infidelity. If this Holy, Roman, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church be not the Church, 
then . . . Christianity adds only another load to 
‘the burden of Mysteries’— 

‘the weary and the heavy weight 

of all this unintelligible world.’” (p. 212). 

“Come, brothers, come back. The day is far 
spent—‘majoresque cadunt altis in montibus um- 
brae.’ Aye, it is growing dark; and reason if it 
must reign alone, will soon be reigning ‘like the night 
star over shadows’ which it cannot dissipate.” (p. 
79.) 


E religious atmosphere at Harvard must be 

considered in accounting for this unsettling 

of his belief in Protestant Christianity—a 
condition which may have smouldered on for several 
years following. nitarianism dominated Har- 
vard. 
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“A score of Unitarian clergymen about Boston 
controlled Society in Harvard College. They pro- 
claimed as their merit that they insisted on no doc- 
trine, but taught and tried to teach the means of 
leading a virtuous, useful, unselfish life, which they 
held to be sufficient for salvation. For them diffi- 
culties were ignored; doubts were waste of thought; 
nothing exacted solution. Boston had solved the 
Universe or had offered and realized the best solu- 
tion yet tried. The problem was worked out. Of 
all the conditions of his youth which afterwards 
puzzled the grown-up man, this disappearance of 
religion puzzled him most. The boy went to church 
twice every Sunday; he was taught to read his Bible 
and he learned Religious poetry by heart; he be- 
lieved in a mild Deity; he prayed, he went through 
all the forms; but 
neither to him nor to 


Conquest in Alpine Mountain engineering 
exacted intense and pertinacious courage. The 
summits are protected from the invasion of man not 
alone by their sheer altitude but by the approaches 
to them. Ice and snow, like sentinels, keep per- 
petual vigil over the steep slopes of the upper 
reaches of the mountains: aggressive defenders, too, 
they are. 


In renewing themselves they forge from the 
cast-off material the terrible avalanche. Without 
warning, in thundering charges they sweep all sides 
of the mountain slope, grinding to powder whatever 
lies in their path. Crevasses encircle as with 
trenches, the bodies of the giants of the Range. 
These dread chasms must be braved somehow if the 

ascent is to continue. 
Adventure in this 





his brothers or sisters 
was religion real. 
Even the mild dis- 
cipline of the Unitar- 
ian Church was so 
irksome that they all 
threw it off at the first 
possible moment, and 
never afterwards 
entered a. church.” 
(Education of Henry 
Adams.) 





arena held out other 
rewards besides the 
keen excitement of 
contending with the 
formidable foe until 
exhaustion or con- 
quest followed. “The 
mountain tops are the 
haunt, the Thabors of 
‘men’s noblest 
visions.” The so- 
journer who must be 
content to remain at 
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E can easily con- 
(D ceive the effects ’ 
of such religious “calm” on a mind: as ener- 
getic in its pursuit of truth and as penetrating as was 
that of Kent Stone. In later years he often spoke 
in mournful tones of the night of unbelief which 
enshrouded the lives of the many brilliant men 
who had been his associates in his University days. 
Doctor Stone, Sr., was, as we have’ seen, fore- 
most among the Episcopalians who invaded this 
creedless domain, founding at Harvard the Episcopal 
School of Theology. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


HE episode of Alpine climbing to which his 
notes refer merits our recognition. Scal- 
ing heights won the preference during his 
youth and early manhood in the field of 

adventure. The choice is characteristic. 


HALL—BUILT 1705 
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the base of Mount 
Blanc, following only 
in vision its ascent to the heavens is carried out of 
himself. Pilgrims throng to Chanouni valley, at the 
feet of Mount Blanc, to witness the sunrise. 


ENSIBILITIES are quickened that have long 
since been numbed in the “shops of noise” in 
which most of our days are spent. The spirit 


of Praise, if it be not departed, must awaken. If 
it possess not the language, it is sure to share the 
sentiments of such a hymn as Coleridge penned 
while witnessing the spectacle of “Sunrise in the 
Vale of Chamouni.” . 

Those who are fortunate enough to share with 
the “dread awful mount” its heights and to see the 
sunrise unveil the panorama of creation spread out 
before it can never forget the experience. Father 
Fidelis wrote of his impressions contributing to a 
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Brookline paper or to the Brookline section in the 
Boston papers of that day, but so far, a search for 
these writings has not been successful. 


In the absence of a narrative written by Fr. 
Fidelis, we may with better reason gratify the wish 
of referring to another most illustrious mountaineer: 
the present Holy Father Pius XI. The few para- 
graphs which we quote portray features common to 
Alpine climbing. They are extracted from a long 
article which the then Doctor Ratti contributed in 
1889 to the Italian Alpine Journal. 

“We found 


beautiful world which He has created.” And of 
“The indelible memory of those great and marvelous 
spectacles, ‘which I myself am exalted by behold- 
ing’—‘Che di vederli in me stesso m’esalto.’” 


E may select a sentence from the illustrious 
(T)irsites that will convey a notion of the 

perils that must be met with. “Though the 
summit had been gained we could not remain long. 
Pursued by the wind”—(the temperature at their 
height of nearly three miles was such as to freeze 
their supplies, 





ourselves on the 
summit. I shall 
not waste a word 
in describing 
what we saw and 
felt in that un- 
forgettable mo- 
ment. To the 
experienced, the 
memory of such 
moments speaks 
with its own. in- 
comparable elo- 
quence. To oth- 
ers, no words 
would suffice or 
appear credible 
... at that height 
in the midst of 
that grandest of 
Alpine theatres 
—no! I will not 
try to describe 
the indescribable. 
We were firmly 
persuadedit 
would never be 
given to us again to see so magnificent a 
spectacle. We felt we were in the presence 
of a new and marvelous revelation of the omnipo- 
tence and majesty of God. Many climbers must 
have experienced in themselves as we did then, the 
profound truth of the line ‘Del mondo consacro 
Jeova le cime!’” 
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At the close of the article, he speaks of his 
“being grateful to God for having conceded to me 
the possibility of admiring close at hand beauties 
certainly among the greatest and imposing of this 


A HAZARDOUS DIVERSION 


even the coffee 
and eggs) —“‘and 
by the advance 
of night, we soon 
descended to a 
ledge of rock 
some _ hundred 
feet below that 
was bare of 
snow not a com- 
fortable spot for 
those who had 
passed such a 
day as ours. It 
was quite safe— 
(he calmly tells 
us)—for any one 
who could feel 
safe about him- 
self, although 
extremely nar- 
row. It was im- 
possible to take 
a step in any 
direction. When 
we sat down, our 
feet were hang- 
ing over space. We were able to exercise them, 
however, taking care not to-lose our balance. And 
there was great need of these elementary gym- 
nastics. The cold was intense.” 


Thus situated, with the added intensity of 
struggling with sleep, they passed the night waiting 
on the revelation of the dawn. Then, “While we 
were lost in meditation, the great silence was broken 
by a rumbling like tremendous thunder. It was 


(Continued on page 63) 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS 


Curra, Countess of Albornoz, wife of the Marquis of Villamelon, is an intriguing woman of high 
society, of Madrid. She habitually neglects her son Luis and her daughter Lili, as well as her eccentric husband, 
and involves herself in various political and personal intrigues of a disreputable character. ; 

A revolution, which forces the Italian “usurper” Amadeo from the Spanish throne and establishes a 
republic in Spain, drives many of the loyalist Spanish refugees to Paris, including Curra. 

Jacob Tellez, a cousin of Curra, and husband of Elvira, Marchioness of Sabadell, whom he has basely 
deserted, himself a libertine and politician of the worst type, ex-ambassador to Constantinople, from which 
city he has been forced to flee after a vulgar intrigue with the Cadi’s wife, arrives in Paris, where he attracts 
the favorable attention of Curra. 

Jacob Tellez has been entrusted, while in Italy, with important Masonic documents by Victor Emmanuel. 
In desperate want of money, his political future ruined by the overthrow of King Amadeo, Jacob steals the t: 
documents; the information contained in them enables him to ruin the careers of certain politicians opposed to 
the loyalist cause. He is received back into favor by the loyalist politicias:| under the leadership of the 
Marquis of Butron, by this betrayal of his former collcagues. p 

But by chance, “Uncle” Frasquito, a Spanish nobleman, finds the Masonic seals attached to the original 
documents in Jacob’s room. Jacob rashly gives the seals to Frasquito to add to his collection of these oddities. tr 

Finding that he cannot regulate his finances otherwise, Jacob hypocritically attempts to become recon- tf; 
ciled with his wife, who has inherited a fortune. His attempt is foiled by the astuteness of her confessor, 
Father Cifuentes, S.J., and her friend, the Marchioness of Villasis. 5 tl 

At a performance of the opera, Curra, who has taken Jacob under her wing, notices that he is attracted at 
by a strange woman in one of the opera boxes, who has been nicknamed the “lady of the camellias.” No one } 
knows who this woman is. Curra’s jealousy is aroused by Jacob’s attention to the incognita. th 

Meanwhile, the estrangement between Luis, Curra’s son, and Jacob, who haunts Curra’s house for what w 
he can get out of her, grows rapidly as the boy approaches manhood. Goaded by Jacob’s position in the house, 
in which he acts as though it were his own, in a moment of anger Luis attacks Jacob. Jacob flings the boy cc 
from him and the latter is knocked unconscious against a large bronze jar. His sister, Lili, rushes to his aid, 
and stretches blood-stained hands toward her mother, shrieking: “Blood, mother, blood!” Curra is terrified. 











bolt; the key had disappeared. She walked down 


the room, holding her hands before her. A few 





Boox II. co 
Cuapter III. 

URRA decided that she would present the corridor toward the kitchen, crying energet- 

Jacob with a magnificent present on his ically: “German! Basil! Is there nobody here?” ( 
birthday, the thirtieth of April. With the 

assistance of her drawing master, she ERMAN appeared, considerably astonished to 
painted a portrait of herself, and ordered designs G find the Countess in this part of the house. of 
for a splendid frame prepared by some jewelers “Where is the key to this door?” she ha 
of the city. But the designs did not satisfy her. demanded. vi 
April thirtieth drew near, and she feared that she German could not tell. He did not know. - 
would be unable to secure a frame in time. Her “Search for it immediately,” commanded - 

drawing master suggested that she should purchase Curra. “Ask for it at the office. Get it! And 
a beautiful antique frame of silver work which was at once!” ; du 
on exhibition in one of the shops. Curra struck German disappeared rapidly to search for the the 
her forehead with her hand. key, and after a quarter of an hour returned with fes 
“Why, I have one here in the house; something a large rusty key, on the label of which was written fur 
infinitely better than I could buy.” ‘the word “Oratory.” German tried in vain to open 
In her eagerness she hurried through the great the door with it. He was compelled to oil the lock, reli 
rooms of the palace to that portion of the house and force the key round with a stick before he Ge: 
which had formerly been used by its owners but could open it. He then pushed heavily against the this 
which was now given over to the servants. She door, which slowly opened, revealing a damp and ves 
stopped before a large oak door with elegantly dark interior. cha 
sculptured panels. But she could not lift the heavy “Wait here for me!” said Curra, as she entered emt 
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beams of light stealthily crept through two high 
windows hidden by long red velvet curtains. Curra 
tried to pull one of them aside, but its cord broke 
n her hand and fell on top of her, coiled like a 
long serpent. The lady screamed, as she was envel- 
oped in white dust and as two bats flew out from 
the curtains and circled around the room. 
“German!” cried the terrified Curra. 


ERMAN ran in, and Curra, ashamed at her 
g fright, tried to conceal her fear by saying: 

“rlow slow you are! Try to draw this cur- 
tain aside for me.” 

The man struggled with the cords, and finally 
pulled aside the other curtain. As the light pene- 
trated the room, a startled chicken jumped down 
from the altar, and some others scuttled away 
through a small door to the right. Curra looked 
at German with amazement, as he explained that 
the cook was in the habit of keeping the chickens 
who were to be killed in the room, since it was 
convenient to the kitchen. 

“But how does he ever get in, when the door 
is locked ?” 

“Through the small door in the sacristy, which 
communicates with the kitchen.” 

“Ah!” 


HE light revealed a strange and impious 


scene of neglect. The oratory had been a 
beautiful chapel decorated in the rich taste 
of the seventeenth century. What had then been rich 
hangings now hung faded and neglected on the 
walls. Along the walls hung also, aging parch- 
ments in gold frames reciting the many privileges 
extended to the chapel by the Holy See. 
The rich altar was hidden under layers of 
dust and cobwebs. The tabernacle had fallen in; 
the top of the altar was broken. A broken con- 
fessional, amid a mass of rubbish and obsolete 
furniture, stood at the other end of the oratory. 
At the left of the altar was a closet where 
relics were kept. Curra approached this, ordering 
German to open the door. In the lower part of 
this closet were a few cases containing sacred 
vessels, and in a corner was a crumpled black 
chasuble displaying the arms of the house in rich 
embroidery. 
Seeing this, Curra was at once reminded of 
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the last Mass which had been celebrated in the 
chapel. This had been a Requiem for Ferdinand’s 
mother, the old Marchioness of Villamelon, fifteen 
years before. Curra shuddered at the thought, and 
looked anxiously round at the place where the old 
Marchioness had knelt in prayer at her daily Mass. 

There was her chair, broken and worn, in front 
of her prieu-dieu, whose moth-eaten cushion seemed 
still to hold the impression of her knees. Curra 
turned round again suddenly, as though she feared 
to see the angry ghost of the old lady in the 


accustomed place. 
© reliquaries which encased the bones of saints. 

Against the back wall was an object which 
Curra seized, an object in a case of black leather. 
She carried it hastily out of the chapel, as terrified 
as though she had been guilty of robbing a sacred 
edifice. 

When she was alone again in her studio, she 
examined the object. It was a splendidly carved 
silver frame of the sixteenth century, decorated 
with a hundred chiselled little figures. This artistic 
gem served as a frame for a strange looking object, 
a piece of ragged and worn sackcloth. The frame 
was fastened with a heavy clasp, and it was with 
difficulty that Curra forced it open. She extracted 
two faded documents, which, though worn with 
age, could still be deciphered without trouble. On 
one was written: ; 

“Piece of the cowl of the Venerable Servant 
of God, Friar Alonzo de Lujan, who departed this 
life in the odor of santicty in the convent of Tala- 
vera de la Reina, January 23rd., 1590.” 

“So this belonged to that man——” 

And she looked at the head of a Capuchin 
monk, painted by Pantoja, which hung in the studio. 
This actually was a portrait of Friar Alonzo of 
Lujan, which had been taken from the chapel to 
the drawing room of the palace, and thence to the 
studio, not as an object of piety but as a master- 
piece of art. 


HE upper part of the closet contained silver 


} 

the other document was copied a paragraph 

I from the will of Dona Leonor Manrique de 
la Cerda, dividing among her relations the 

habit of her cousin, Friar Alonzo, Capuchin: “The 
Duchess del Infantado may take what piece she 
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desires, and a piece shall be given to the Count of 
Salvatierra, another to the Count of Montiga, an- 
other to my niece Dofia Catalina, Marchioness of 
Paracuellar, etc.” 

Curra was astonished. She could not under- 
stand how these aristocrats, many of them cele- 
brated in Spanish history, could solemnly divide 
the pieces of this Friar’s habit among themselves 
as though they were pearls of great price. Times 
had changed! The devout Dofia Catalina had spent 
a goodly sum on having this frame made for her 
bit of sackcloth without an idea that Curra would 
put it to other use and thus save herself a large 
sum of money. 


Curra shook the relic out without touching it, 
and placed the portrait in its place. The effect 
was excellent, and after the edges of the portrait 
had been crimmed slightly, the frame would fit per- 
fectly. With the documents she then carefully 
picked up the relic of Father Alonzo, again without 
touching it, and with a gesture which combined dis- 
gust with fear, threw it into her wastepaper basket. 


DB: she had been told that such holy things 


should always be burned; and repenting of 

her action, she picked the relic up in the same 
way as before, and threw it into the fire. As she 
did this, she instinctively glanced at the portrait of 
the dead Friar. 

An unpleasant smell of burning rags filled the 
room as Villamelon hastily entered, filled with 
enthusiasm and a desire to tell about his experi- 
ments with the artificial incubation of chicken’s 
eggs at his lovely country house at Charmartin de 
la Rosa. 

“What a most unpleasant smell!” he cried. 
“What in the name of heaven have you been burn- 
ing here?” f 

“Don’t be foolish, Ferdinand,” answered Curra 
irritably. “I have simply been burning up some 
old paint brushes. Tell me—have you seen Lili?” 

“My dear! I absolutely forgot all about it!” 

“But I told you to go and see her,” cried Curra 
angrily. 

“But I really forgot all about it! 
I better do?” 


“What a creature! He thinks of his chickens 
and forgets to visit his daughter!” 


What had 
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HE reader is still unaware of the fact that the 
two children were no longer at home. A few 
days after the scene related in our last chap 

ter, Curra had decided that the best thing tha: 
could be done was to send Lili to the Convent o: 
the Sacred Heart at Charmartin, and Luis to the 
college which the Jesuits had established near 
Guichon in the Pyrenees. Neither she nor Jacob 
remembered that in this very college the latter’s 
son, Alfonso Tellez-Ponce, was also receiving his 
education. 

Villamelon, sincerely upset by his forgetful- 
ness, promised that he would go to Charmartin 
again the following day to see his chickens, and 
that this time he would not forget to visit his 
daughter. 

CHAPTER IV. 


ORTLY after the scene related in the last 

chapter Curra decided that she would 

arrange a series of dances and benefits for 

the aid of the wounded soldiers of the 
army. She wished to consult with Jacob on the 
project; but he did not appear at her house for 
dinner the evening of the day on which this idea 
had come to her, nor for breakfast the following 
morning. His absence upset Curra, who sent a 
servant around to his house with a message to 
inquire what had happened to him. Jacob’s valet 
sent back a decisive reply: “The Marquis of Saba- 
dell had left Madrid the evening before.” 


Jacob gone without telling her; without a 
message; a few words? Curra could not believe her 
ears. What a blow to her pride and conceit! What 
would people say when, or if this neglect should 
become known? 

Curra received the valet’s message when at 
breakfast with her husband, Marie Valdieveso, and 
Gorito Sardona. They all looked surprised at the 
news that Jacob had left the city, and gazed inquir- 
ingly at Curra. Villamelon, hesitating for a moment 
from wielding a large carving knife of gold, said 
mournfully: “Jacob is in a bad mess, and I am 
upset about it.” 

“What do you mean, Villamelon?” inquired 
Maria Valdieveso. 

“I mean, Maria, that Jacob is rapidly going 
to the devil,” answered the Marquis, swallowing a 
cutlet whole in his anxiety to answer the question 
quickly. “Do you understand me?” 
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, OBODY replied to his last question, but looked 
solemnly at their plates, glancing the while 
out of the corner of their eyes at Curra, who 

sat quietly at her end of the table peeling an 

apricot. Villamelon, struggling, as usual at table, 
between his frantic desire to talk and his equally 
frantic desire to eat, continued impatiently: “That 
little French girl, the—What is her name? I shall 
lose my memory soon! What is her name, Gorito? 

You must know. That lady with the camellias?” 

Gorito opened his mouth wide and gazed at 
V.ilamelon. His memory was as blank as a sheet 
of white paper. Maria Valdieveso winked at Curra, 
as though she would inform her that she could give 
her some desired information, while Villamelon con- 
tinued: “Not that it matters! I don’t remember the 
name. But that’s the lady who is playing the merry 
mischief with him.” 

The silence was yet more emphatic, with just a 
touch of amusement in the air. Curra, patiently 
peeling her apricot, waited until the servants were 
out of the room, to say quietly and in her softest 
manner: “Ferdinand, my dear, you have a genius 
for making remarks at the wrong time. Why speak 
of these things before the servants? What will they 


think of poor Jacob?” 
; V dignity and replied: “Listen to me, Curra. I 
; never, as you well know, discuss matters 
when at table. You have a partiality for Jacob, but 
I assure you that he will disappoint you. Do you 
understand? I am upset about this journey of his. 
I am not at all sure that he has gone alone.” 

Curra carefully placed her apricot on her plate, 
washed her hands delicately in a fingerbowl, and 
replied ingenuously: “I don’t suppose he has. He 
has probably gone with one of his valets.” 

Villamelon almost choked. He looked indig- 
nantly at Gorito, and then at Maria Valdieveso. 
This simplicity of Curra’s was really irritating at 
times; she was never able to see to the inside of 
things! 

Breakfast was finally over, and Curra and 
Maria Valdieveso wandered into one of the draw- 
ing rooms. Curra was humming a tune to her- 
self, while Maria watched her for signs of agitation 
as a result of Villamelon’s incautious remarks. But 
the 'ady seemed as placid as ever. 

“You are positively cold-blooded, my dear,” 


ILLAMELON drew himself up with great 
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said Maria at last. “But wait! 
really interesting news for you!” 


I have got some 


ND she told Curra some of the pleasant tales 

A of Jacob’s doings which Paco Velez had 

narrated for her edification the evening previ- 

ous. She, Maria, had intended to say nothing about 

Jacob’s behavior, but Villamelon’s remarks had 

made it really necessary for her to enlighten her 
friend. 

Curra seemed to be paying little attention to 
the scandal which Maria repeated, apparently com- 
pletely interested in feeding some goldfish in a near- 
by bowl. Suddenly she looked up, and said: “I beg 
your pardon, my dear. I wasn’t listening. What 
did you say the woman’s address was?” 

“I didn’t say what it was,” answered Maria 
angrily, “but I'll tell you, if only to open your eyes 
a little. It’s Calle Rebollo 68. It’s her own house, 
and a very pleasant one. Do you understand? Her 
name—well, I’ve forgotten it, but it sounds very 
much like the name of some pill!” 


“Mere foolish tales, my dear; mere foolish gos- 
sip,” Curra replied petulantly. Yet with great care 
she thought of the names of every pill with which 
she was acquainted, and made a mental note of the 
address she had been told. 

“Simply foolish stories,” she repeated casu- 
ally. 

“Stories!” cried the Marchioness of Valdieveso 
furiously. “And I suppose the trip with the valet, 
forsooth, is also a foolish story!” 


“Certainly it is!” suddenly exclaimed Curra. 
“A story told maliciously. A lie! I think I know 
more about the matter than anyone else does. Jacob 
has simply gone away on some business affairs 
with which I am well acquainted. Now you can 
see the way people pervert things.” 

“Ah!” cried Maria Valdieveso, swallowing the 
lie. Curra breathed more freely, sure that her 
cousin would soon repeat the lie and thus save her 
from the gossip which hurt her pride and conceit. 


URRA entered her carriage at three o'clock, 
CT and told the coachman to drive to Jacob’s 

house. 
the expenses for which were paid by the generous © 
Viliamelons, whom Jacob would doubtless repay 
when he received that portfolio in the Cabinet. 


Jacob now lived in the Calle Alcala, 
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Curra ran up the steps of the house. She was 
forced to ring the bell four times before anyone 
answered the door. It was finally opened, and there 
stood Damian, looking confused and slightly 
sheepish. 

“The Marquis is not at home, your Ladyship.” 

“IT am aware of that fact. I wish to speak 
with you.” 

“Please enter, your Ladyship,” the man 
answered, and he hastened to usher the lady into 
one of the drawing-rooms. Curra passed rapidly 
through this, and on until she came to Jacob’s 
private study, which she entered and where she 
seemed quite at home. Seating herself in a chair, 
she said: “What is the meaning of this, Damian? 
What is the meaning of this sudden journey? I 
was able to see the Marquis only for a second, and 
when others were present.” 

“I do not know,” answered Damian with a 
shrug of the shoulders. “The Marquis left the house 
yesterday about 1 p. m., without eating breakfast. 
He returned at six and ordered me to pack his 
baggage at once.” 

“Did he take much baggage with him? He 
said that he expected to be away for some days?” 

“Yes, your Ladyship. He took a trunk and 
two handbags. I packed them myself.” 

““Ah! then, he went alone, after all? He told 
me that he thought that he might be accompanied 
by some French ladies.” 

Damian seemed somewhat upset by this last 
remark, and again shrugged his shoulders. “Demet- 
rio went to the station with him. I stayed here.” 

“Send Demetrio here. I am interested to 


know.” 
© and grinning sheepishly at the lady and 
Damian. He had not seen anything in par- 

ticular. But there had been, he noticed, other 
baggage than the Marquis’s in the car. 

“He went in a private car.” 

Curra bit her lips: “And he left no address 
here?” 

“No, madame.” 


“T thought he might have, that his mail might 
be forwarded. He left me his address, however.” 

“If your Ladyship desires, I will bring any 
letters that arrive to you, if you wish to forward 
them.” 


“Yes, that is the best way,” said Curra hur- 


HE coachman appeared, looking half drunk, 
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riedly. She felt a sudden desire to go through the 
house, which was well arranged, with its drawing 
rooms, the study, the bedroom, bathroom, and dress- 
ing room. In the latter place a picture attracted 
her attention. It consisted of a bunch of camellias 
from the center of which arose the figure of a blond 
woman. There could be no doubt of it! It was 
the unknown French woman, the one with the name 
like a pill. Curra looked at the picture airily. 
“Not a bad idea! Who is it?” 


AMIAN shrugged his shoulders again: “She’s 

a French woman who paints this kind of 

thing. His Lordship bought the picture a 
while ago.” 

“Ah, yes! I know who it is. 
Calle Rebolo 68. I forget the name.” 

“The name? I do not know it; it’s an odd 
name, like that of an elixir.” 

Curra controlled a movement of impatience, as 
affairs became more and more complicated. First 
a name like a pill, then a name like an elixir! She 
left after this unsuccessful attempt to discover the 
name, and ordered her coachman to drive to General 
Belluga’s house. 


She lives at 


Entering the house, the Countess met the gen- 
eral and his wife on the stairs on their way out. 
Detaining them but a moment, she asked permission 
to take their daughter Marguerite out with her. She 
was driving from house to house collecting contri- 
butions and objets d’art for a charitable affair which 
she was organizing for the wounded soldiers. Would 
the general and his wife give her permission to take 
their daughter with her? Consent was given at 
once, and the Countess and Marguerite left the 
house together. As they were leaving, Curra turned 
round to say: “We may be late with all we have 
to do, and so I may take my goddaughter back to 
dinner with me.” 


“By all means, Countess, anything you like.” 
“Many thanks, my dear!” 


URRA had taken with her a list of names and 

CT. addresses. The two made several visits, on 
the wife of a Judge of the High Court, and 

also on the wife of a general of artillery. After 
these visits, Curra gave her coachman another 
address, the last on the list. “Calle Rebollo 68.” 

“Who lives there?” answed Marguerite. 

“T don’t know the name. It’s a French lacy 
who paints. I am anxious to get a little picture 
from her.” 
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“May I go with you again another afternoon, 
Countess. This is great fun.” 

“Of course, my dear. But you may call me 
Curra; I am not so very old, you know!” 

They arrived at No. 68. Curra alighted first, 
pale and nervous, not so much from fear as from 
anxiety and indigna- 
tion. She was about 


moved by her appeal, and in bad Spanish explained 
that she had a profound love of Spain and especially 
of the Spanish soldiers. 

Curra, upon noticing her broken Spanish, 
turned the conversation into French, and thanked 
her for her interest: “I knew that you would send 

us something for our 





to beard the lioness in 
her den, ostensibly on 
a charitable mission, 
but really to deter- 
mine whether the 
extra baggage in 
Jacob’s car belonged 
to this odd pill or 
elixir. She had 
planned these charit- 
able visits for this 
very purpose, in case 
her original plan of 
obtaining the name 
and the information 
she desired from 
Damian failed, as it 
had failed. 


SMART looking 
A butler answered 

the door. Curra 
asked if the ladies 
were at home, and 
the man ushered the 
two visitors into a 
drawing room. It 
proved to be a dark 
room, neglected and 
untidy, and articles of 
clothing hung over 
the backs of some of 
the chairs. Marguerite 
could not help laugh- 
ing at the appearance 
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Peccavi 
BERNARD D. WARD 


Oh God I’m weak, and yet my heart 
Is not so evil bent: I am a part, 

A unit in the plan Divine, 

On earth awhile—this soul of mine 
Destined to live, tho’ die I must, 
Ashes to ashes and dust to dust. 
And still I sin, tho’ not because 

I lightly hold Thy holy laws! 


* * & 


I’m weak Oh Lord, full well I know 
The right from wrong, ‘tis easy so 
To fall, but oh so hard to rise 
Above Earth’s level to Paradise. 


But hark! A Voice doth whisper low 
Saints from Sinners oftimes grow, 

And Courage echoes: Rise ye must, 
Go forth and place in Him ‘your trust, 
A fervent prayer constantly dinned, 
Peccavi, Peccavi I have sinned, 
Contritions tears, a welling flood, 

The saving grace, Thy Precious Blood, 
Oh God in Heaven! 


Sin’s shackles broken and, once more free, 
Sweet Jesus in Thy mercy deign 
Grant that I may ne’er sin again. 


poor wounded sol- 
diers.” 

“With the greatest 
pleasure.” 

“Whatever you 
want to send, some 
little thing for the 
raffle.” 

“T will gladly send 
some objet dart.” 

“How delightful! 
If you sent something 
you had done your- 
self, it would prove 
even more accept- 
able.” 

“Something I have 
done myself?” said 
the other surprised. 

“Why, yes,” an- 
swered Curra. “The 
Marquis of Sabadell 
showed me a lovely 
bunch of camellias 
which you had sold 
him a little while ago. 
A lovely picture! If 
you would send a sim- 
ilar picture to the 
Tar teres raffle, we could ask 

¢ for nothing better.” 
HE incognita 
smiled, as she 
looked down at 
the floor and the nos- 








of the room, the care- 
lessness shown, which Curra explained as a mere 
artist’s caprice. ; 

Their conversation was suddenly interrupted 
as the door opened, and the incognita of the 
camellias entered, self-possessed and _ smiling. 
Curra, with tact and great self-possession, explained 
the object of her visit. The incognita seemed much 


trils of her little nose 
dilated with anger. Curra wished to give her a 
parting thrust, and accordingly asked: “And have 
you many pupils?” 

The lady drew herself up as though the sug- 
gestion that she had to work for her living was a 
distinct offense. 

“The Marquis has told me that you gave paint- 
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ing lessons.” 

“Ah! No! I am no teacher, merely a pupil 
myself.” Her slow and careful manner of speaking 
concealed effectively any desire which she may 
have had of scratching the other woman’s eyes out. 

Curia was satisfied, and made her departure, 
leaving the incognita apparently overcome and 
humiliated. ... 

Three days later the charitable affair took 
place at the Countess of Albornoz’s house. The 
most prominent people in Madrid were present, in- 
cluding the Marquis of Butron and Uncle Fras- 
quito. The former came over to where Curra was 
seated, himself anxious about Jacob’s sudden and 
unexpected departure, which had made him fear 
some dark plot with which he was _ himself 
unacquainted, and determined to discover if the lady 
knew anything of her friend’s movements and the 
reason for his unexpected journey. 


E was himself completely in the dark. The 
a’ Countess who, for her part, thought that per- 

haps Butron might give her news of his wan- 
dering Telemachus, welcomed him eagerly and told 
him of her worries about Ferdinand.. His memory 
seemed to be failing rapidly, and only the other 
day, after eating a particularly heavy meal, he had 
made a most infernal row at not being allowed to 
return to the table for something to eat, maintaining 
with vigor that he had not as yet dined. 

Butron sighed his sympathy, and as though he 
would console her, said: “But you will always have 
Jacob to help you. Have you heard from him?” 

She answered quietly: “Yes, I had a letter yes- 
terday. And you must have heard from him, too?” 

“T haven’t heard a word, but I am really not 
surprised. When he left he told me that he might 
not write. What is his address?” 


ter paused a moment, and then looked up 
at Butron: “Did you ever hear anything so 
foolish! He doesn’t give any. He says that 

he is writing in the bouffé at the station waiting for 
the train. He is really considerate, the good fellow, 
and wished to relieve my mind of worry about 
him.” 

“Well, he may be considerate, but he is rather 
irritating. So you have no address at all?” 

“Absolutely none.” 


“He must be a little off his head! I suppose 
that we must wait till you receive another letter 
from him. Please let me have his address as soon 
as you receive it.” 

“Of course I will. But you, for your part, must 
let me have his address if you receive it before me.” 

“Ah!” said Butron gallantly, “Jacob would 
never do that!” 

“I do not know, Butron,” answered Curra 
solemnly. ‘Dont think that I fool myself. Gambling 
and cabinet portfolios are dangerous rivals for a 
mere woman.” 


convinced that they had fooled the other. 

A servant entered bearing a large case of 

dark red velvet a splendid present for the charitable 

bazaar which had arrived late, presumably with the 

idea that it would thus be seen more easily and 
admired by the full assemblage of patrons. 

Gorito Sardona took the case from the servant 
and placed it on a table, calling for Curra in a loud 
voice. The latter came over with the diplomat, and 
a sudden but slight cry, which might have been 
that of admiration, but which was in reality a cry 
of distrust and fear, escaped her when she saw the 
case. 

She looked at the case silently for a few 


moments while everyone flocked around her, eager 
to inspect the present, and urging her to open the lid 
that they might see it. 


Der the conversation came to an end, each 


HERE was an exclamation of surprise from 
everyone, covering the exclamation of anger 
that escaped Curra. On the white velvet of 

the interior was the beautiful old chiselled silver 
frame, which she had given to Jacob in that very 
case with her own picture in it. That had dis- 
appeared, and in its place was a picture of some 
camellias out of which rose the bust of the incognita, 
gazing straight in front of her with provoking 
insolence, and sticking out her tongue with extreme 
impertinence at everyone who looked at the picture. . 
Underneath the picture was written: 


To the Countess of Albornoz, 
from Mlle. de Sirop. 
No one said a word; there was complete silence. 


(To be Continued) 
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HE master delineator has limned in bold 

‘ and striking lines the character of the per- 

fect man in the following oft quoted pro- 
nouncement: 


“This above all to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


In these words is embodied the summary of 
all perfection. For the poet might well have 
added “neither canst thou fail in duty to the God 
that gave thee life.” 

“Be true to thyself” is a mandate broad in its 


application to humanity. To the subject of my 
paper this morning, “The Nurse on Active Duty,” 


it has a particular and specific application. For 
the ground note in the nurses psalm of life is loy- 
alty. And within these words is embodied a com- 
plete epitome of that cherished virtue. For to be 
true to one’s self postulates of very necessity loyalty 
to God, loyalty to man, loyalty to self. 

I could well wish that it were possible to 
sketch the essentials in the life of a nurse, in the 
manifold demands of her calling. But my pen halts 
at the appalling magnitude of the task. “The Nurse 
on Active Duty”—the true nurse—is a figure that 
commands unmixed and universal admiration. But 
an attempted pen portrayal of her complex and 
exalted attributes might well cause one more in- 
trepid than myself to ponder and take pause. 

She is the embodiment of self-sacrificing serv- 
ice; the exemplar of devotion; the model of sound 
judgment, intelligent effort, consummate tact and 
prudence. Like her Model Divine, she is to min- 
ister to stricken humanity, to cheer the despondent, 
to allay in an humbler capacity the ills that flesh 
is heir to. Betimes her path in life is another 


“Via Dolorosa,” as she struggles beside the cot 
of pain, to fan the flickering spark of life into a 
luminous burst of flame; or, as she journeys down 
into the sodden slums of the city, to bring a message 
of cheer to the lowly ones so dear to the heart of 
the Master. Again the path she traverses is covered 
with garlands and flowers, when her days are cast 
with a struggling convalescent, snatched by her zeal 
from the jaws of the grim destroyer; or, better still, 
when she ministers to a dying derelict, washed up 
by the waves of her prayers and her ministering 
devotion on the shore of his Father’s domain. 
But be her path gloomy or bright it is com- 
forted ever by a picture engraven on the tablets 
of her soul. It is the picture of the Master Healer, 
the Ruler of Life and Death. And He is hanging 
with outstretched arms on a crude and ugly cross 
of wood, sighing out His soul to God the Father 
on the immortal eminence of Calvary. Like Him 
the ideal nurse on active duty must tread alone 
the crimson wine-press of sorrow. If she is to be 
a real success she must find her soul, only after 
she has lost it in the myriad heart-breaking trials 
of a ceaseless ministering to misery and sorrow. 


To be true to herself, means loyalty to God, it 
means loyalty to her fellow man, it means loyalty 
to herself. Now how, you may rightly ask? Let 
us view the nurse in a few of the junctures of her 
daily activity, and the reasons will be readily made 
manifest. 


T means loyalty to God, because the subject 
matter of a nurse’s daily endeavor is centered 
about God’s noblest natural free gift to man 

—human life. To the salvation and betterment 
of human life, she has dedicated her very existence. 
She can never be true to herself, if she wantonly 
disregards this precious possession of the Almighty, 
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or fails to see in the stricken child of her charge a 
replica of the Saving Man of Sorrows. Jesus Christ 
—He who is greater than all of us—deigned to go 
down into the depths of sorrow and sin and sick- 
ness. He raised the dead to life, dispelled the 
burning pangs of fever, and by his simple fiat, 
“Be thou made clean,” cleansed the outcast leper 
crying by the road. No creature was too lowly to 
merit His fullest attention; no child of God was ever 
so depraved as to suffer the Master’s loathing. And 
can the true disciple be more exclusive than the 
Master? To hold as much is to degrade the noble 
profession of nursing to the level of the hireling. 
To be true to herself she must be loyal to every 
duty that will safeguard the Master’s possessions 
entrusted to her care. 


Nay more, into her hands is committed in many 
instances the salvation of a soul redeemed in the 
precious blood of her Savior. For the nurse on 
active duty is called upon numberless times, in 
the course of an average life, to pour the waters 
of regeneration upon the form of an unbaptized 
child, born and unborn; and by a timely word of 
admonition to rescue even an adult soul for whose 
salvation the Master’s life was forfeit: 


She cannot be true to herself, she cannot be 
loyal to God, unless she is vigilant and competent 
in the performance of her duty, cost the effort 
what it may. Cast as she may be into the midst 
of unbelievers, she should let no element of mere 
human respect deter her from the performance of 
any duty that involves the salvation of a priceless 
human soul. She is as much the sworn conservator 
of human life as the physician from whom her 
orders come, and she has no right to be a party to 
any proceeding that has for its objective the wanton 
destruction of human life. For this can only mean 
deliberate murder, a sin which cries to heaven for 
vengeance. The moment she believes that any 
physician is unscrupulous in his respect for life, 
unborn or in being, she must quit the service of 
such an unnatural individual and notify him plainly 
of the reason. Failing in this, she is not true to 
herself, she is disloyal to the God of life and death; 
she is on the road to bear before the bar 
of God the scarlet badge of Adam’s branded off- 
spring. 


O be true to herself she must be loyal to her 
neighbor as well. This is of the very essence 
of her calling. It involves all of the relations 

by which she comes into contact with the sick 
and the ailing. It covers institutional and private 
duty. It includes public-health and social service 
nursing. 


The nurse who is unwilling to sacrifice herself 
for suffering humanity, is a deserter at the post 
of duty and a disgrace to the livery she wears. Of 
course her administrations will at times be arduous 
and disagreeable. But this is a stipulation expressly 
written in the bond. The nurse who shirks her 
responsibility because of the disagreeable character 
of her case, may have many a soul to answer for. 
Alone in the quiet of the night, as she makes the 
rounds of her charge, she can evade many a respon- 
sibility and shirk many an obligation. The world 
will never be the wiser but an all-seeing God will 
take measured note of an act that spells heartless 
treachery. 


In her work in the ward the nurse must play no 
favorites. Of course it may be easier to care for 
some than others. To minister to some is a positive 
gratification. But let her always remember that 
sickness betokens abnormality. And for the inev- 
itably abnormal the whole world must always make 
allowance. It may be obvious that in some cases 
sin is the forerunner of sickness. But did the Master 
ever ask the cause of a sinner’s ailment? 


As the Night Supervisor of the hospital, she is 
like a sentinel watching over a sleeping battalion. 
Her ears must be alert to everything unusual; her 
mind must be riveted on the tasks that call from 
dusk until morning’s sunrise. If one life be en- 
dangered in war by the drowsy negligence of the 
sentry on his post of duty his own life must be 
the forfeit. What, then, must be the sentence of 
the unworthy nurse who is remiss in her care of 
those who are not asleep but helpless? The nurse 
who neglects to answer her lights, while an 
anguished sufferer is calling, is recreant to a sacred 
trust and unworthy of her office. Routine, relent- 
less and continued, is often the only hope for many 
a suffering patient. And the nurse who tires of 
her nightly grind and neglects her duty because of 
its monotony, had better seek other fields of labor. 
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Of the Operating Room Nurse in particular, I 
must say a word: Too little credit is given to her 
for work that merits unlimited commendation. Some 
of the figures for many of our large hospital centers 
show that 75 per cent. of all hospital cases are 
surgical in character. And more than 75 per cent. 
of the credit for their success is due to the nurse 
in charge of the operating service. It is a work 
that calls for judgment of the rarest type. Most 
of the patients coming within the portals of the 
operating room are there for the first time. They 
have in many cases an aggravated, panicky horror 
of its mysteries. The surgeon, grown old in the 
service, forgets the mental attitude of his patient. 
To him an operation is but part of the routine of 
a busy day. It is in this trying moment that the 
operating room nurse can be of incalculable service. 
A kindly word of reassurance, an air of poise and 
calm, thoughtful consideration of trifling details, 
breed a spirit of confidence, and engender a feeling 
of trust and security that measures much of the 
success of every surgical procedure. 

Apart from kindness and that keeness of per- 
ception that enables us to enter into-and appreciate 
the feelings of a suffering surgical patient, one thing 
more is absolutely indispensable. And that element 
is conscientiousness—conscientiousness to the last 
degree. The wonders of modern-day surgery have 
passed into a proverb. The scalpel of the surgeon 
severs every hour of the day the line that is dragging 
misery into eternity. But we must not forget that 
the surgeon, be he ever so deft and skillful, can 
never be successful without a conscientious prepara- 
tion of all those preliminaries that fall to the lot of 
the operating-room supervisor. Patients may re- 
cover after the failure of an unskilled operator. 
They may recover in many cases without recourse 
to the knife at all, but very few will ever recover 
if the operating-room nurse fails in the duties of 
her office. Infection follows negligence, as night 
follows day. 

The nurse on duty in this service who is un- 
willing to comply most painstakingly with all the 
known laws of asepsis; who fails to procure the 
proper sterilization of instruments and supplies; 
who is careless about the preparation of solutions, 
and attention to dressings, is criminally derelict in 
her duty. But let it be noted, on the other hand, 
that the nurse who is competent, thoughtful, seri- 
ous and conscientious in fulfilling the duties of this 


office, is administering the hospital’s most difficult 
and important charge, and preparing by a life of 
arduous service on earth, for an eternity of happi- 
ness thereafter. 

(To be Concluded) 


(Continued from page 53) 


an avalanche which detached itself beneath us, but 
at too great a distance to disturb us. 


began in his early youth with his visit to the 
Alps when he was only seven. He amused 
himself then by dropping stones into the chasms. 
His first opportunity, he was back there in 1856. 
The fame of Mount Blanc was first established in 
the English speaking world through the illustrated 
lectures given by Albert Smith after his ascent of 
Mount Blanc made in 1851. Accordingly, young 
Kent Stone belongs among the pioneers in the lists 
of Alpine climbers. 
A boy of sixteen who could boast of such an 
accomplishment in 1856 either met with incredulity 
or was hailed as a hero. 


a ome FIDELIS’ fondness for the mountains 


FEW years later he was able to announce 

that for the first time one of the highest moun- 

tains in the Bernese Alps, the Blumisalps, 
had been scaled, he, in company with Sir Leslie 
Stephen having made the ascent. 

The extracts from the “English Alpine Journal” 
of 1864, are from the pen of Sir Leslie Stephen. 
The article is entitled: “The Ascent of Blumis 
Alps.” 

“My companions were Dr. Liveing, and a young 
American gentleman, Mr. J. Kent Stone of Boston, 
one of the very best walkers that it was ever my 
good fortune to meet.” ... 

“We arrived at Dundergrat by 4:30 a.m. Here 
we were treated to one of those sublime sunrises 
which never reach the eyes of the wretch who sneers 
at Alpine travellers, and crawls along the valley to 
enjoy what he calls the beauties of nature. The great 
plain of Switzerland lay half seen below us, still 
wrapt in mists and darkness. Above us the Ober- 
land giants stood out white and clearly defined in the 
early dawn. We watched the rosy alpine glow as it 
touched peak after peak.” 

(To be Continued) 
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Archconfraternity of (8) the Sacred Passion 


In the last number of THE Sicn, the Nature of 
Meditation and the Method of meditating on Christ’s 
Sacred Passion was explained at length. It was said 
that Meditation is the same thing as Mental Prayer, 
and that it consists in the elevation of the mind and 
heart to God, not by prepared formulas as in vocal 
prayer, but by our own devout Considerations and 
fervent Affections—Considerations and Affections 
being the two constituent elements of Mental 
Prayer. It was pointed out that the end of Medita- 
tion is two-fold, viz: the Worship of God and the 
Improvement of our Spiritual Life. 

In regard to the Method for meditating on our 
Lord’s Passion, three rules were suggested: First, 
to choose beforehand some definite subject for our 
meditation; second, to settle upon some particular 
fruit to be gained from our meditation; and third, to 
divide our Considerations into two classes so as to 
attain the two-fold end of meditation, i.e., to con- 
sider the subject in relation to Jesus, so as to arouse 
affections of faith, love, reverence, sympathy, and 
the like—thus worshiping Jesus; and second, to con- 
sider the subject in relation to ourselves so as to 
excite sentiments of humility, contrition, resolutions 


and petitions—thus applying the subject to our spirit- 
ual improvement. As an illustration, a short sketch 
of a Meditation is given on:— 


THE AGONY OF JESUS IN THE GARDEN 


Our Definite Subject: Jesus in the Garden of 
Gethsemani grieving and agonizing over the sins 
of men. 

Our Particular Fruit: 
our sins. 

First Part of Meditation: After devoutly bless- 
ing ourselves and invoking the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost and imploring the intercession of the Blessed 
Mother. and of our Patron Saints and Guardian 
Angel, we recall, as vividly as possible, the scene 
of the Agony as recorded in the Gospels. 

We.read in St.. Matthew: “Then Jesus came 
with His disciples into a country place which is 
called Gethsemani, and He said to them: Sit you 
here till I go yonder and pray. And taking with 


Sincere Repentance for 


Him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, He began 
to grow sorrowful and to be sad.” My soul, follow 
Jesus into that Garden. He enters a Grotto under 
the dark shades of the olive trees, He casts Himself 
upon His knees and is absorbed in profound thought. 
He sighs, He groans, He sheds bitter tears. His 
pulse throbs fast. His heart beats hard and heavy. 
He falls flat on the ground upon His.face. He pours 
forth His whole soul in prayer to His Father—oh, 
so fervently, so insistently. “Father,” He cries, “let 
this chalice pass away.” Again and again, He re- 
peats the same words: “Oh Father, if it be possible, 
let this chalice pass away. Father, it is possible, 
Thou canst do it, for all things are possible to Thee; 
take away this chalice.” 

For three hours Jesus remains thus in prayer, 
and so tremendous is the inner struggle, that He 
begins to sweat blood. “And being in agony, He 
prayed the longer and His sweat became as drops 
of blood trickling down to the ground,” says the 
Evangelist. His face is wet with blood, His gar- 
ments are stained with blood, the ground is soaked 
with blood. 

Now pause, reflect, and ask yourself: My soul, 
who is this Jesus grieving, agonizing and sweating 
blood in the Garden of Gethsemani? "Tis no mere 
man but the Eternal Son of God.. That prayer which 
we hear repeated again and again—‘‘Oh, Father, let 
this chalice pass away,”—is the prayer of God; that- 
voice is the voice of God—the same voice which 
in the beginning called all creatures into existence 
out of nothing. That pale countenance, so worn 
and worried, is the countenance of God. Those 
trembling hands, raised so suppliantly to Heaven,. 
are the hands of God. That blood, oozing forth 
from the pores of His body, staining His face and 
soaking His garments, is the blood of God. 

Now in spirit, go up to Jesus, cast yourself on 
your knees at His side and just look, and look, and 
look at Him, and let your heart speak: The Omni- 
potent Creator and Master of the universe sad, de-. 
jected, and heart-broken God Sorrowful! God 
agonizing and sweating blood! “My God, I’m con- 
founded and overpowered by this mystery! My 
Jesus, I believe Thou art Christ, the Son of the. 
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Living God.” (Repeat in your heart such aspirations 
and affections again and again as long as you experi- 
ence devotion.) 

Then continue your considerations in the form 
of soliloquies with your own soul and of affections 
to Jesus. My soul, what is the meaning of this 
sorrow, this bloody sweat, this bitter agony? My 
Jesus, tell me what was passing through your mind 
and weighing on your heart there in the garden, that 
dark night? What was that chalice which you asked 
to have pass away? Ah, it was the sins of the 
world. 

Yes, there on that bitter night, Jesus assumed 
responsibility for human sin and all the crimes of 
men were heaped upon His shoulders and laid to 
His charge. “The Lord hath laid on Him the ini- 
quity of us all,” says the prophet (Is. 53). “He 
that knew no sin is made sin for our sakes,” says 
St. Paul (II. Cor. V). He was clothed with the 
foul garment of human sin, and made to bear all its 
guilt. Oh, the horror! oh, the disgust! Black, heavy 
clouds of gloom roll over His head, the very anguish 
of the damned in hell seized upon His soul and 
crushed His tender Heart. “The sorrows of hell have 
encompassed Me,” He says by the mouth of the 
Psalmist. 

Now, I understand the meaning of this chal- 
ice and the cause of this Agony and Bloody 
Sweat—Sin explains it all. My soul, what an evil, 
then, must sin be in God’s eyes. Here you see how 
God regards sin and how you should regard it. Sin 
is no trifle; it is an evil of infinite magnitude, an 
evil which we should regret, and hate and fear above 
all other evils and which we should avoid at any 
cost, and at any sacrifice. 

Second Part of the Meditation: Now consider 
all this in relation to yourself and apply to your 
own spiritual condition thus: My soul, how do you 
regard sin? Do you fear it and hate it and avoid 
it as the greatest of all evils? What has your life 


been? (Here examine and review your life as Jesus 
examined and reviewed it that awful night—sins 
of your childhood—of youth—of maturer years— 
of this very year—this week—this day.) Alas, alas, 
Jesus, what sins! and how lightly I looked upon them 
all! How imperfect my contrition! (Dwell on 
these sentiments of self-contempt and self-reproach 
as long as you can, passing on to acts of Contrition.) 

“My Jesus, I regret my coldness, my lack of 
faith. I repent, I grieve, I detest my sins from the 
bottom of my heart because they are so offensive to 
Thee and have caused so much sorrow to Thy Sacred _ 
Heart.” (Continue in such affections as long as you 
experience recollection and devotion.) 

Then spend much time in earnest petitions: 
“My Jesus, mercy! My Jesus, mercy! Oh grant 
me, I beseech Thee, true contrition for my sins. Lift 
the veil which conceals my true self from my own 
eyes, that I may despise myself and may detest 
and hate sin as Thou didst hate and detest it in the 
Garden of Gethsemani.” (Dwell long on such 
interior acts of petition.) 

Finally, pass to some practical resolution. And 
now, my soul, look to the future. What is your 
ruling passion and what are your dangers? What 
the probability of falling again? What must you 
avoid and what must you do? “My Jesus, I know 
that true contrition requires purpose of amendment. 
I promise Thee, therefore, to avoid sin for the future 
and especially to struggle against my predominant 
fault.” (Here resolve on some special act of virtue 
and self-control for this very day.) 

Finally conclude by thanking Jesus for the 
graces received during your meditation and by 
putting your resolution in the hands of Mary. Re- 
tire from meditation in recollection, and try during 
the rest of the day to recall frequently the scene of 
the Agony, repeating often to yourself the words of 
Jesus: “Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass 
from Me.” 





How much more easily is God propitiated than 
men, and on how much easier terms He forgives 
than the best of us do. Silent, sweet, complete and 
unexacting is His pardon: unwilling, hard, full of 
exactions and bristling with conditions, is man’s!— 
Card. Wiseman. 


The thing he remembered longest was the ex- 
pression of his mother’s face as she bent over him 
saying earnestly: “My little Jean Marie, if I were 
to see thee offend God, it would grieve me more than 
anything else on earth.”—Cure d’Ars. Life. 





Current Fact and Comment 
IRELAND IN THE THROES 


HE idealism of the Irish Republicans is not 
solely of the romantic or passive type. So 
mighty is its urge that it employs with con- 

summate skill and murderous effect all the weapons 
of offensive and defensive warfare. It is the same 
idealism that was revealed to the world at -the 
Easter uprising. Many thought it a feeble spark— 
a futile gesture, but, as the months rolled by and 
the martyrs were haloed and heroes and geniuses 
appeared and the military resources of a mighty 
empire were successfully baffled and inquiry d scov- 
ered great wrongs, centuries old, and that, neither in 
the act of conquering nor in the subsequent sub- 
jection, had the conquerer established a fair title, 
then gradually did millions take notice, sympathize 
and applaud. 


Now one hearkens in vain for a word in their 
praise. The world watched the unequal struggle 
with admiration over a fair period and with a major- 
ity of the Irish people haled the remarkable conces- 
sions won as a sufficient reward for all the bitter 
hardships and heroic efforts. 

The idealism persevering in the soul of the Irish 
Republican may still be deserving of reverence, it 
may save the taking of life from the appearance of 
assassination and it may transform stubbornness 
into heroism, but the world does not view it in that 
light—not any more than it would be edified, to use 
an illustration from Monsignor Vaughn, at the spec- 
tacle of a man dangling at one end of a rope over 
an abyss and quarreling with him who held the 
other end. 


APPLIED SOCIALISM 
© the simple lay mind the most attractive fea- 


ture of Socialism is that it is supposed through 

universal control and distribution to provide 
against the extremes of wealth and poverty. Mod- 
erate socialism promises to right economic wrongs 
and to relieve the individual of anxiety about tem- 
poral things. The radicals frankly admit that, to 
attain that glorious ease and freedom, the traditional 
notions of religion and the family must be rejected. 
The world has stood by and watched Socialism 
applied by the Bolshevists. The Russian people now 
know what a miserable exchange they made for the 
tyranny of the Czars. All the fruit of their toil 
is preempted primarily to insure the sustenance of 
a huge army whose chief occupation has been to 
keep the people in due subjection and in the destruc- 
tion of their national and religious monuments. 


If it be objected that Bolshevism, under strained 
and violent circumstances, has not had a fair trial, 
it can be shown that every attempt at applying the 
theories of Socialism has issued in worse slavery for 
its adherents. Fr. Husslein, S.J., in America com- 
ments upon a recent attempt at carrying out the 
Socialist idea under the most favorable circum- 
stances. A colony made up of men of unusual gifts 


and technical experience with eager hopes left their 
Australian homes and formed the New Australia 
in the heart of Paraguay. That government favored 
them bountifully, assigning them a region with a 
navigable stream, large tracts of valuable timber, 
great stretches of rich pasture and wide acreage of 
wonderfully fertile fields. They were entrusted with 
an abundance of all that the most sanguine of 
pioneers could desire. 

Free to apply their collectivist principles un- 
hampered, Fr. Husslein informs us that nevertheless 
they soon found themselves reduced to economic 
ruin. And Steward Grahame in his record of the 
experiment adds: “It was freely alleged by almost 
every colonist against some other that the latter was 
working less vigorously for the benefit of ‘all’ than 
he would have done for his own interest.” 

Eventually the colony returned to the basis of 
private ownership. A single comparison shows that 
while under Socialism 2,500 heads of cattle dwindlea 
to 1,000 and were finally disposed of for a pittance, 
under the normal impulse of private ownership, 
Nature promptly yielded her abundance, each settler 
soon numbered his cattle by the hundreds, and his 
wretched standardized hut was transformed into a 
comfortable home set in a pleasant garden. 
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THE HOLY FATHER. AND ZIONISM 


S the time drew near for a decision on Pales- 
tine by the League of Nations, some of the 
Jewish journals published bitter criticisms of 

the Holy See. Evidently their sole purpose was to 
influence that decision. These journals questioned 
the motives of the Vatican and issued the time-worn 
warnings about its intrigues and designs upon the 
universal control of the affairs of the nations. In 
so doing they only drew attention to two facts; 
namely, that the Holy Father had promptly dis- 
covered the sinister purposes of the Zionist move- 
ment and that the Holy See has ever shown peculiar 
favor toward the Jewish people. 

It is becoming daily more clearly established 
that the Zionist movement is not inspired by the 
laudable desire of the orthodox Jewish people to 
re-establish themselves in Palestine because of its 
religious associations. Rather is it fostered by a 
syndicate whose purpose, already revealed to the 
readers of the Sicn by Father Cyprian, Rector of the 
Passionist Retreat at Bethany, is the material exploi- 
tation of the country and making it a safe harbor 


for the undesirables and revolutionaries of the race. 
In confirmation of this there is the big Rutenburg 
irrigation concession. According to the London 
Times, Rutenburg has been a Russian revolutionary 
Jew, implicated in murder plots and, by his own 
confession, organizer of the treacherous assassina- 
tion of Fr. Gapon, the revolutionary Russian priest, 
who was accused of betraying the cause to the Tsar- 
ist police. 

The Holy Father, in expressing alarm and indig- 
nation over the operation of the British mandate 
promptly entrusted to a Jewish commissioner and 
supported by Black and Tan bayonets recently with- 
drawn from Ireland, did not disregard the passionate 
appeal which Jerusalem makes to the faithful Jew 
as well as to the Christian. He was not departing 
from the attitude of his predecessors. We could 
quote at length from Jewish records gratefully testi- 
fying that successive popes have provided refuge 
and protection for the Jews when, for peculiar, irri- 
tating causes they brought persecution upon them- 
selves. 


A WISE STIPULATION FOR MIXED MARRIAGES 


ISHOP O’LEARY, of Springfield, Mass., has 
made it a diocesan rule, like to that in force 
in the Diocese of Pittsburgh for some years, 

that, previous to a mixed marriage, the non-Catholic 
party should take a course of instruction in Catholic 
doctrine. The object of such instruction is not 
avowedly submission to the Catholic faith. As a 
result of the enlightenment thus conferred it is cal- 
culated that the solemn promises required of the 
non-Catholic party before marriage will be yielded 
reasonably and perseveringly complied with. The 
cause of the high percentage of unhappy mixed mar- 
tiages is the religious prejudice lying dormant or 
suppressed during the ardent honeymoon period, but 
reviving inevitably as affection wanes. Sometimes 
it takes the form of bitter opposition, sometimes of 
contempt or at least of lack of sympathy and under- 
standing. All of which should be effectively fore- 
stalled by the Bishop’s regulation. 

But it will be interesting to observe the further 
results in actual conversions. “These should be 
humerous when we consider how many keen and 
appreciative minds will thus for the first time have 


fairly unfolded before them the beauty and reason- 
ableness of Catholic faith. The rule simply insists 
on the doing before marriage of that which many 
a fickle Catholic vaguely intends to have done subse- 
quently, but somehow, through human respect or 
sheer indifference, allows time to go by without ever 
seizing the opportunity. 

The Bishop’s regulation will be adopted by 
every Catholic involved in a prospective mixed mar- 
riage, but still concerned about his or her persever- 
ance in the faith. Any priest will gladly assume 
the task of imparting the instruction. If ordinary 
affection and devotion have been established be- 
tween you and the non-Catholic party it should not 
require extraordinary courage on your part to insist 
on this instruction. The non-Catholic with ordinary 
discernment will appraise the required promises as 
very serious and far-reaching and should welcome an 
opportunity that will enable him to make them sin- 
cerely and consistently. Grace, heavenly light and 
your prayers may produce even more blessed results, 
as has frequently happened in most unlikely cases. 





THE ‘f SIGN 
A NEW WEED IN THE POPE’S GARDEN 


HE “Evangelical Protestant Society” is the 
© most pretentious gesture of bigotry since the 
war made us all huddle together and the hope 
was established that we were done with religious ani- 
mosity for ever. It is represented as a really big 
enterprise launched by “some of the foremost Chris- 
tian patriots in the nation.” But you don’t have 
to believe all that is set forth in the sanguine phrase- 
ology of the prospectus. Moreover, our fears are 
allayed on consideration of the organization’s name. 
Even though it pretended to embrace all practicing 
Protestants, we know that it would have no appeal 
for the great majority of the population. But it 
defines itself as an Evangelical movement, and this 
forthwith narrows its impetus down to mere hys- 
teria and limits interest in it to a still smaller portion 
of those who are supposed to use religion as a 
motive of action. The prospectus is painfully 
monotonous in its presentation of old calumnies and 
concludes with the usual careful directions where 
to send your membership fees. 

You need have no fear of the E. P. S. It will 
simply afford the Catholic press another opportunity 
by refutation to strengthen the average sane Amer- 
ican in his conviction that the Catholic Church is 


THE ATTACK ON THE 


VEN staid old Freemasonry is suffering from 
eI a breaking out of the boils of bigotry. It has 

joined forces with the opponents of the paro- 
chial school, lending its lecture halls to the eulogists 
of the Sterling-Towner bill and urging legislation 
that would compel attendance at the public schools. 
As usual, all this may be matter of surprise to the 
Mason you meet in the office or with whom you 
have ordinary intercourse. You will find him of 
the genial type, with a broad view of all religions, 
and through sheer indifference, quite impervious to 
the calumnies and alarms of the fanatics. 


Nevertheless, the Grand Lodge of California 
initiated the movement to obtain the necessary 
55,000 signatures to a petition for a State constitu- 
tional amendment requiring attendance at public 
schools, and The New Age, an official organ, leads 
the attack with its wonted bitterness. A parallel 
movement is on foot in Oklahoma. How account 
for the disparity of sentiment and purpose between 
the organization and the members you meet? Free- 
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one of the most wholesome forces vitalizing 
nation. 

Should you chance to get into controversy with 
a militant member of this organization be prepared 
to ask him definitely to prove: 

That the Catholic Church is an outstanding peril 
to the country. 

That it claims the divine right to rule the 
country, politically. 

That is has a proselyting or political motive in 
favoring the parochial school over the public school 
system. ; 

That the movement to re-write American history 
is designed to poison the minds of Protestant chil- 
dren. 

That in avowedly proposing to ban Catholics 
from public office, to abolish the parochial schoots 
and to foist the tenets and spirit of Evangelical 
Protestantism upon the American people, they are 
not directly violating articles of the constitution, as 
well as the primary laws of consistency and the 
instinct of gratitude toward twenty-three millions 
of their fellow-citizens who in the crucial war period 
did not hesitate to pledge their fortunes and their 
lives for the country’s welfare. 


the 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


masonry, in absorbing members of every sort of 
religious belief, does not allay or absorb their reli- 
gious frenzies. 

The Evangelicals, with their peculiar prejudices, 
find in the organization a ready-to-hand means of 
attack. Where the lodge or jurisdiction by force 
of local circumstances is made up of a majority of 
these, we will be confronted by bigoted action. 

It is not a difficult task for a well-organized 
body of zealots to round up the required number of 
electors for a State Constitutional amendment. They 
can presume on a large proportion of those indiffer- 
ently disposed yielding to their enthusiasm. They 
should be forestalled. By personal and united effort 
our fellow citizens should be clearly informed that 
they have to choose between those who base their 
claims upon the Constitution and those who for 
ulterior motives oppose them. That is where we 
can calmly rest our claim, and when the fanatics have 
done with bluff patriotism, misrepresentation and 
calumny, that is the barrier we can oppose to them. 
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Mother Of Sorrows 


Grace CHRISTMAS 


“At the Cross Her station keeping 
Stood the mournful Mother weeping 
Close to Jesus to the last.” 


EOPLE may be kind, they may be intensely 
sympathetic, but how few there are whose 
words are of any real consolation to us 
when we are in sorrow. Either they say 

too much or they say too little. In any case, they 
tail somehow to strike just the right note which 
would change the discord of our troubled minds into 
harmony. And how we welcome the elect few who 
do succeed in lighting up our darkness by just a 
gleam of consolation. Those who possess the heal- 
ing gift of consolation must have suffered them- 
selves. Mere sentiment or a vivid imagination are 
not sufficient for, in the words of a well-known 
writer, this is the pedigree of sympathy—‘by 
knowledge out of an understanding heart.” 

Among the manifold disadvantages of those 
outside the Church the absence of Maria Consolatrix 
from their daily lives ranks very high. Consoler 
of the afflicted! how tenderly She performs Her 
task, and what a relief it is to talk our troubles over 
with Her! To many natures the fact that others 
have experienced similar or worse trials than them- 
selves renders their own more bearable, and who 
amongst us has suffered like Mary? 


HOSE whose lives are overwhelmed by trag- 

edy or who are struggling in the deep waters 

of discouragement and despondency, striving 
in vain to reach the shore of tranquility and peace of 
mind—even these have not fathomed the depths of 
that woe which pierced the heart of Our Lady of Sor- 
rows. It is the title which brings Her nearer to 
our weak humanity than almost any other, and it 
is insignificant of this that shrines and pictures of the 
Mater Dolorosa command the greatest attention of 
the devout. Think how She must’ have consoled 
Magdalene and the Apostles after the Sacrifice on 
Calvary, forgetting Her own agony of mind in order 
to comfort others. 

Sometimes in our dark days, when “the road 
winds uphill all the way”—a cheering thought, a 
tray of hope flashes across us, the gloom lifts a little 
and we see a possibility that things may not be 
quite so bad as they seem. That is our Mother 


Mary whispering to our hearts. And we in our 
humble way can follow in the footsteps of our Lady 
of Consolation. 


F we can do nothing more we can listen un- 
wearied to the griefs of others, for to many 
natures the very fact of sharing their sorrow 

lessens its weight. We can listen patiently to their 
recital of trivial grievances, real or imaginary, help- 
ing them, if possible, to realize the triviality of the 
one, and the non-existence of the other, but refrain- 
ing always from any expression of ridicule for that 
which we may ourselves be unable to understand. 
There are no petty griefs, nor great tragedies, which 
leave their ineffaceable mark upon our souls, which 
Mary has not experienced and She can sympathize 
with them all. 

Again there are those amongst our friends and 
acquaintances who seem to be perpetually in 
trouble, who stagger beneath the weight of financial 
or domestic worries and who are temperamentally 
incapable of throwing them off when in the society 
of others and this class of sufferers is seldom popu- 
lar. Let us be tender and considerate with these 
unhappy beings and never for an instant allow them 
to suspect that we are occasionally a little weary or 
their woes. . 


URELY our Consoler in heaven must some- 
G) times smile at our lack of any sense of pro- 

portion, at our over-estimation of the magni- 
tude of our daily trials, but if so it is a smile of 
tenderness, for She knows that for us strugglers on 
earth very small things are capable of filling up our 
mental horizon and obscuring the sun, and Her 
human heart is filled with compassion. 

Maria Consolatrix! Thou who lived for years 
beneath the shadow of the Cross, who suffered a 
martyrdom of grief—Lady of Sorrows, from thy 
home of bliss, look down upon us and bless the 
mourners of the world. Help them to learn the 
lesson of suffering that through it they may attain 
sanctity, and enfold us all beneath the spreading 
mantle of Thy comforting love. 





The International Eucharistic Congress In Rome 


GABRIEL FRANCIS POWERS 


IN remembrance, among the many admir- 
able allocutions, a few, such as the superb 
exposition of the influence of the Euchar- 
ist upon social and professional life, made 

by Count Carton de Wiart, a prominent Belgian 
leader, stand out as masterpieces. Belgium, per- 
haps—in fact, probably—deserves the word spoken 
in this very meeting by the President of the Euchar- 
istic Congress 
—‘“‘the little 
heroic land is 
a focus of 
light and fire 
in regard to 
the cultus of 
the divine 
Mystery of 
the Altar.” 
Another in- 
tensely vivid 
and forceful 
allocution was 
delivered by 
Bishop 
Schrembs, of 
Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

We must not forget to state that while public 
functions, conventions and discussions took up a 
large part of the day, each and every day the 
Blessed Sacrament was exposed in some sanctuary 
designated for this purpose, that the pilgrims might 
have intervals of silence, of adoration and of prayer 
before the hidden Lord in whose honor they were 
assembled. 


N this night of the 26th, a special and won- 
derful ceremony, the night-watch, kept be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament in the Basilica of 

St. Peter, in company with the chief adorer, the Holy 


CHILDREN’S MASS IN THE COLOSSEUM 


Father himself, draws all the men pilgrims to the 
shrine of the Apostles. There is no formality, and 
the Pontiff seems to desire to lose himself among 
the mass of the adorers. Prayers are recited; hymns 
are sung, and Monsignor Bartolomasi, in a fervent 
address, likens this night to Bethlehem, for the 
living Redeemer descended from heaven is here, 
and around Him kneel the great Shepherd and 
innumerable 
other Shep- 
herds, the 
guardians of 
His own 
flocks. 

Many of 
the men are 
going to con- 
fession while 
the four hour 
watch is kept, 
and about 
three o’clock 
the Holy 
Father pre- 
pares to say 
Mass. It isa 
low Mass, without special ceremonies, but at the 
Credo thousands of voices break out into the Pro- 
fession of Faith, which they make aloud in Latin; 
these tongues, with their distinctive accent which 
denotes Italian or English, or French, or German, 
or Spanish birth, or American, but which follow 
in the language of the Roman Liturgy the voice of 
the common Father, saying: “Credo in unum Deum, 
Patrem Omnipotentum” .. . grip the heart with a 
sudden, vivid emotion, and then expand and exalt 
it with some immense widening of the heavens 
opened, and all the nations and tribes of the earth 
made one in the universal fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 
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HE peace of the Eucharist extended to the 

confines of creation, how marvellous it would 

be! Those men, stealing silently to con- 
fession in the shadowy aisles, and then kneeling 
before the Vicar of Christ to receive the Holy 
Communion from his hands, while in the whitening 
east the stars still shine, certainly they have laid 
aside all enmity and hatred, and the King of Peace 
can enter with blessings into their hearts. 


Saturday, the 27th, has been set aside as Our 
Blessed Lady’s Day, la giornata Mariana. All the 
exercises today will be in her honor and bear spe- 
cial reference to her. The first Pontifical Mass 
will be at the Papal Altar, by special grant of the 
Holy Father, in the Basilica of S. Maria Maggiore, 
the principal 
church dedi- 
cated to her. 
Cardinal Van- 
nutelli, Dean 
of the Sacred 
College, offi-- 
ciates in the 
solemn rite, 
and the beau- 
tiful music is 
a special at- 
traction, the 
choir render- 
ing the so- 
called “Mater 
Amabilis” 
Mass, a deli- 
cate and beautiful compliment rendered to Mary. 
The clear strong voice of the aged Cardinal intones 
distinctly the Collect of the Mass of the Blessed 
Sacrament: “Deus, qui nobis sub Sacramento mira- 
bili, passionis tuae memoriam reliquisti” . . . so are 
Our Lady of the Eucharist and her Divine Son 
united on this day as ever. 


O satisfy the devotion of the pilgrims during 
these days, all the crypts are left open, all 
the pictures uncovered, all the relics exposed, 


so that you have but to come and see. When the 
crowd breaks up, access is free to the crypt be- 
neath the high altar, the shrine where an inscrip- 
tion recalls that here is the “Crib of the Infant 
God.” The small staves of ancient wood are held 


PRIESTS ABOUT TO DISTRIBUTE HOLY COMMUNION 


together by 2 framework of solid silver, this again 
enclosed within a casket of glass and chiselled 
silver. 

{n the Borghese Chapel, said to be one of the 
richest in the world, and it is lined throughout with 
rare marbles, above the altar the great lamps burn 
before the famous picture of Our Lady of the Snow, 
a most ancient painting upon wood, said to be the 
work of St. Luke. It is so covered with gold, silver 
and gems that it is only possible to recognize the 
two heads of the Mother and Child, close together, 
and almost black with age. Yet the eyes of Mary 
are discernible, with a searching quality even in 
their obscurity, as she directs them toward the 
beholder, and, strangely enough, it iseasier to 
discern the face from a distance of twenty feet 

than when 
close at hand. 


N the 

a fter- 

noon 
the Congress 
sits again in 
the Church 
of SS. Apos- 
toli, and the 
address made 
similarly by 
prelates and 
laymen in 
Italian, 
French and 
English com- 
plete the programme indicated. De Simone, a 
prominent Catholic leader, is so eloquent that he 
exceeds his hour, and the President calls him to 
order. Cries of “LET him finish!” rise imperiously 
on every hand. He proceeds for a moment, then 
the President calls him to order anew, and the voice 
ceases in mid-sentence with this: “Praise be to Our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the most holy Sacrament of 
the Altar!” 

Sunday, the 28th, was the culminating day of 
the Congress, and it began with one of the most 
touching of ceremonies, the Children’s Communion 
in the Coliseum. What a stroke of genius to bring 
together in that holiest of spots, the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre, where the great pagan spectacles were 
given, and where the arena was not only watered 
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but soaked to the very foundations with the blood 
of martyrs, and the remembrance of those heroes, 
the little and innocent flowers of the church, her 
hope for the future, appealing because they are so 
frail and helpless, the little children of today. 


of crimson velvet, the altar was erected in 

the open and adorned with palms and flow- 

From five o’clock in the morning people kept 

pouring in through the great ruined arches, climb- 

ing up into the galleries, and even onto the break- 

neck places where the masonry fell apart under 

their hands. The shattered piers, with withered 

grass upon their summits, each bore a group of 

daring men and women who had clambered up 

assisted only 

by projecting 

stones, and 

who had no 

little trouble, 

later on, to 

descend un- 

injured. The 

arena was 

full of chil- 

dren, so also 

were all the 

galleries of 

the first order 

circling 

around the 

oval and the 

passageways beneath the arches. 
All the Catholic schools, boys and girls, the 

first in their neat uniforms, the second in pure white 

dresses with white veils; children of the Roman 

parishes with their banners; children whom their 

parents had brought privately and who stood in 

little mixed groups wherever they could: get in. 

It is estimated that ten thousand little ones knelt 

there in the hot sun, or in the shade of the porticoes 

to receive the Bread of Life. The sight was so 

extraordinary and so impressive that no person 

there present will ever forget it. 


F’ the very center of the arena, under a canopy 


ers. 


ONSIGNOR BARTOLOMASI celebrated 
) Mass, and familiar hymns were sung that all 
might join in them, but the space is so huge 

that even this united singing seemed small and 


faint, the open air and the restless, moving crowd 
smothering the sound. Only once or twice, as for 
instance in that trailing, slow-noted “VJ ADORO” 
(a marvelous refrain that swings like a censer, and 
always in the cloud of the incense, all over Italy) 
did you get the soul of the people praying: 


“Vi adoro, ogni momento, 
Oh vivo pan del Ciel, gran Sagramento!” 


At the “fervorino,” the short exhortation before 
Holy Communion, the celebrant warned the chil- 
dren not to leave their places but to remain in them 
and to wait, as Holy Communion would be brought 
to them wherever they were. Twenty-five ciboria 

filled with 
hosts had 
been conse- 
crated at the 
Mass, and 
priests in sur- 
plice and 
stole now 
took these 
from the altar 
and pro- 
ceeded to dis- 
tribute Holy 
Communion 
to the chil- 
dren. 


CHILDREN RECEIVING HOLY COMMUNION 


IT was a marvellous sight. The little ones 
L knelt down just where they stood, along the 
. railings, in the open galleries, in the shelter of 
the walls, in the ruinous seats of the Amphitheatre, 
the boys bareheaded in the sun, the girls under their 
veils. And the priests went in here, there and every- 
where; in many cases the crowd did not allow the 
people to see that the Blessed Sacrament was at their 
shoulders, and the priest, pyx in hand, was obliged 
to make his way as best he could, with here and 
there a word spoken low, or a touch to some figure 
that did not stir. 


Never was there a God so lowly as this God! 
No acolyte! no candle! no bell! only the silent 
minister carrying the Golden Cup. “Verily,” a 
foreign clergyman was heard to say, “this is God 
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going into 


corner they 





the highways 
and the by- 
ways.” Now 
and again 
some specta- 
tor dropped 
to his knees 
overcome by 
this unspeak- 
able humility 
of the Christ 
passing by. 
He does not 
even say “Si- 
nite parvu- 
los,” but him- 
self goes out 
to them. 





ROM 

the shaft 

of brok- 
en masonry 
commanding the arena, what a gallery of pictures 
all round about! In front of me is a squad of lads 
in gray uniforms under the care of a prefect; quickly 
and deftly he marshalls them into two kneeling 
lines between which the ministering priest passes 
with ease; a little farther is a group of boys in 
sailor suits, tweed suits, any kind of suits; and 
the priest comes among them and gives them Holy 
Communion one after the other, while they rise 
and give way to others; at a short distance a knot 
of little ones who think the priest has overlooked 
them reach out their hands to him, crying in soft 
voices, subdued through reverence: “Padre! la Com- 
munione!” Father, give us Communion). And how 
pathetic is this cry of the children to the priest, 
reaching out hands to ask for the Body of Christ. 


S some great persecution in course of prep- 
aration that the little ones are so eager to 
eat the Bread of the Strong? We watch their 

faces with all reverence; perfect peace, perfect 
serenity, the recollection of angels in the midst of 
a most distracting crowd; this is their own day 
and they know it; but the adults shall not spoil 
their happiness; their arms folded, man-like, or 
hands joined at the breast, they seek the tiniest 
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can find to 
kneel in their 
short thanks- 
giving. 

Most strik- 
ing is the 
view across 
the arena; a 
large band of 
girls under 
the tutelage 
of Sisters, 
kneel like a 
field of white 
lilies upon 
the remnants 
of Roman 
pavement; 
the priest has 
gone in 
among them 
and moves 
from child to 
child, bending to give each one Food. The surplice, 
too, is white in the midst of the white veils. One 
is reminded of that picture of the Christ gathering 
lilies. “‘Dilectus meus mihi et ego illi qui pascitur 
inter lilia”; of the gatherings in the Catacombs, 
where white garments were worn, and of the Com- 
munions of the martyrs before they suffered. 


ND all the time, one senses a sort of back- 
A ground to the pictures in front of one! they 

are the yawning arches of the pagan Amphi- 
theatre, the remembrance of games, races, combats; 
of Emperors and Consuls; of shouts and hand- 
clapping; of gladiators and retiarii; and finally the 
snarl of wild beasts and the cry of the martyr unto 
Christ: “Corpus Domini Nostri Jesu Christi” that 
has survived. The words were spoken in the Cata- 
combs. It has brought some of us across the sea 
to see this day. The little children of modern 
Rome are kneeling around the arena of the Coli- 
seum to receive it under the open sky. 





Thus the International Eucharistic Congress 
reaches out to embrace and stimulate an infinite num- 
ber of activities. 


(To be continued) 





The Labor Problem 


Rev. R. A. McGowan 
VI. Sharing in Management and Profits 


NLESS working people share in the man- 

agement and profits of the concern that 

employs them they will not reach a satis- 

factory position within the present distribu- 
tion of ownership of the means of work and 
livelihood. Collective bargaining is good, and social 
legislation is good. But what is needed is for the 
working people to become partners in industry. If 
they share in the management and returns, partial 
partnership will be secured, and a big step will be 
taken towards the full and real partnership which 
comes from sharing in ownership. 

Working people are now employees. They do 
not own what they work with. They are hired when 
needed and discharged when not needed. They do 
what is told them in the way that is told them. They 
do not join in deciding what the orders are to be. 
They get wages and salaries, and these wages and 
salaries are determined in the open market modified 
by collective bargaining and minimum wage laws. 
The lowest point to which wages can fall is the cost 
of bare existence. The highest to which they go 
is a little above the line of decent livelihood. The 
working people receive only wages and salaries. 
Regardless of how much money the concern makes, 
the owners of the property reap the returns. 


T would correspond more fittingly with the dig- 
nity of man and the worth of human labor 
if the owners of property would have less 

power and rewards and those who work—whether 
as directors, executives, technicians, clerical workers, 
skilled tradesmen or common labor—would have 
more to say about their work and the return of indus- 
try. Those who work should have more responsi- 
bility and rewards than those who merely own 
property. 

There would be more work and better work 
done under such an arrangement because those who 
work would have more responsibility and more 
reason for working. Industry and social life would 
be more peaceful because there would not be such 
a clash between the property owners and the prop- 
ertyless at work in industry. There would be more 
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stability because there would be greater peace, and 
because there would be less speculation. Industry 
would not be the fluctuating thing it has been for 
half a century past because there would be less 
speculation and because the returns of industry 
would be more equally divided. There would be 
greater comfort in the lives of the working people 
because there would be less unemployment and 
greater stability, and because they would receive 
money above mere wages and salaries. At the same 
time, sufficient encouragement would be given for 
the saving of money. 


cause neither the policy of collective bargain- 

ing nor social legislation meets the situation. 
The chief needs are: a decent living; a decent living 
reasonably well secured; a reasonable share in the 
gains of modern inventions and discoveries; reason- 
ably safe and healthful work; opportunity for the 
expression of a person’s talents and knowledge in 
his work; harmony and peace in industrial and social 
life; progress in harnessing the resources of physical 
nature and man’s mind and will. 


oe such partnership seems necessary be- 


Collective bargaining does not meet these needs. 
It does not meet even the elementary need of a 
decent living reasonably well secured for all the 
working people. They have gained something by 
collective bargaining, and have lost less than if they 
stood as isolated individuals. But as long as the 
owners manage industry and get all its returns, the 
working people will not share adequately in the 
comforts of modern life, nor will their talents and 
knowledge have a fit chance for expression. More 
than that, collective bargaining is based upon the 
possibility and the serious probability that strikes 
will come at irregular intervals. This is not indus- 
trial and social harmony and peace. This is not 
brotherhood. 


Neither does social legislation meet these needs. 
Social legislation looks only towards giving the 
working people the necessary minimum of decent 
livelihood. 
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OME sort of arrangement should be estab- 
(3) lished supplementing the labor unions and 

collective bargaining through which all those 
at work in a concern and an industry will share in 
the management. The labor unions themselves 
favor this, but since they are battling for their lives 
and for such basic rights as the right to a living 
wage, they have not been able to push this point. 


Workmen’s sharing in management is recom- 
mended by the Pastoral Letter of the American 
Hierarchy which was issued early in 1920. ‘While 
the labor union or trade union,” the Pastoral Letter 
reads “has been, and still is, necessary in the 
struggle of the workers for fair wages and fair con- 
ditions of employment, we have to recognize that 
its history, methods and objects have made it essen- 
tially a militant organization. The time seems now 
to have arrived when it should be, not supplanted, 
but supplemented by associations or conferences, 
composed jointly of employers and employees, which 
wiil place emphasis upon the common interests 
1ather than the divergent aims of the two parties, 
upon co-operation rather than conflict.” 


ND it goes on to tell of the advantages of such 
A an arrangement. “The worker would partici- 

pate in those matters of industrial manage- 
ment which directly concern him and about which 
he possesses helpful knowledge; he would acquire 
an increased sense of personal dignity and personal 
responsibility, take greater interest and pride in his 
work, and become more efficient and more con- 
tented. The employer would have the benefit of 
willing co-operation from, and harmonious relations 
with, his employees. The consumer, in common 
with employer and employee, would share in the 
advantages of larger and steadier production.” 


Labor unions would gain by this. Now they 
lose ground and alienate a share of public opinion 
because they do not join in an organized way in the 
effort to increase the quantity and quality of pro- 
duction. They get the reputation of being interested 
only in the division of the product and not in the 
product itself. The enemies of the unions have in 
this a good talking point, and in editorials, cartoons, 
jokes and speeches they use it to influence the 
general public against labor. 


But in addition to sharing in management, the 
working people should share liberally in the profits 
of the concerns with which they are working. Their 
share should increase to the point where property 
would be paid only interest. All those who work in 
the concern, from the active director to the office 
boy, should have the rest of the returns divided 
among them in varying proportions. 


HE labor unions fear this because they suspect 
© that profit sharing will be used to divide the 
unions, and the working people will be worse 
off than now. There is danger in this if it is under- 
taken without union supervision and control. But 
if decent wages and salaries are paid first of all and 
the union is strong and intelligent, profit sharing 
can be safely introduced. 


The Italian Confederation of Working People, 
a labor union, over a million strong in Italy, organ- 
ized to put Catholic social teachings into effect, 
advocates workmen sharing in management and 
profits. The commission says that the working 
people ought to get at least a living wage before 
profits are paid at all, and that after that the pros- 
perity of the concern should be reflected in wages. 
“For,” the commission continues, “in the wage con- 
tract the employee gives to the employer the share 
of the value which he has put in the product, so as 
to be insured against loss so great that he could not 
support his family. But he intends to pay for this 
insurance only what it is worth.- 


danger of a reduction in the value of the 

product. In other words, the cost of the risk 
ought to be in proportion to the prosperity of the 
concern in which he is employed. Therefore, it 
conforms to equity for labor, which helps to con- 
tribute to the value of the product and the prosperity 
of the business, to share in the profit.” 


Cyc: insurance should cost less, the less is the 


Sharing in management and profits is a real step 
forward. It is not all that is needed, but at least 
that much is needed. It is a just and proper limita- 
tion upon the rights of private property. It is a good 
remedy to apply to a world that is suffering largely 
from a diseased control and use of private property. 





On What Grounds? 


GEOoRGINA PELL Curtis 


UNT MARY, just returned from early Mass, 
sat alone at the breakfast table sipping her 
morning coffee. It was early autumn in 
the Catskills and from the west window, 

that faced her seat at the table, she had a view of 
the mountains and of the shining white facade of the 
old Catskill Mountain House. But although she 
loved this view, it was not of scenery, however beau- 
tiful, that she was thinking, but of her nephew Tom. 
Before her lay an open letter which she had just 
finished reading. 

Tom, the joy of her heart, and his pretty wife, 
Kitty had come to the parting of the ways. With 
great wealth, a lovely home in New York, a summer 
home in the Adirondacks, and, best of all, a dear 
little son, now seven years old, Tom and his wife 
had agreed to disagree. Could it really be Tom, with 
his staunch devotion to the Church, and Kitty!— 
Kitty who was head of the Children of Mary at her 
old convent school ? 

Draining the last drop of coffee Aunt Mary put 
down her cup with a deep sigh; then voicing aloud 
her thoughts she exclaimed to empty air, “It’s 
absurd, and it’s heart-breaking!” 


HE ‘door opened to admit her maid, Celeste. 
“Did Madame speak?” inquired the girl re- 
spectfully. 


“Ah, Celeste, I was about to ring for you. I 
want to take the twelve o’clock train to New York; 
tell George to have the motor ready to take us to 
the station—and pack my bag We will probably 
remain only one night in the city.” 

Celeste flew to do as she was bid, and Aunt 
Mary, the personification of energy in spite of her 
fifty-two years, proceeded to get ready as rapidly 
as possible. j 

Four o’clock that afternoon saw her ascending 
the steps of her nephew’s house on Park Avenue, 
New York, but here disappointment awaited her. 
Her nephew, Tom Trevor, had departed the day 
before for a place in Utah, having left his address 
with the butler. Mrs. Trevor had also left that morn- 
ing, but her address was unknown. She had merely 
said that her mail could be forwarded to her lawyer. 
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“I pray God,” thought Aunt Mary, “that Tom 
has not gone to Utah to become a Mormon.” 


AH being a remote place, and Aunt Mary’s 

interest in Mormons being also remote, she 

had failed to grasp the fact that Mormonism 
as a practice had passed out. One thing, however, 
was vital and present and that was her great nephew, 
Tom Jr. She heard with amazement and wrath from 
the discreet butler that the child had been left 
behind by both parents in the joint care of his nurse 
and governess. 

“He shall go home with me,” said Aunt Mary 
decidedly. And as the little boy eagerly voiced the 
same wish, Aunt Mary, who all her life had com- 
manded others, had her own way. 

Mademoiselle Lasserve ventured to say that 
Madame had left orders that her son was to remain 
in the New York house for the present but Aunt 
Mary looked her scorn for answer. 

“Preposterous!” she exclaimed. 

So, early the next morning, Tom, Jr., very happy 
and wide awake, found himself on a train speeding 
toward Rhinebeck; more than that, nurse and gov- 
erness had been left behind. 

“Celeste and I can take care of Master Tom,” 
Aunt Mary had said. 


II. 


RETTY Stella Rovert in the hall room of 
a boarding house on East Tenth Street was 
packing her bag preparatory to a journey 
West. 

Coming in from the country the week before, 
she had engaged this room. That very morning she 
had closed with the offer of a position as secretary 
to a silver smelting factory in Utah. Her modest 
trunk was packed, her week’s rent for the room was 
paid, and as soon as the expressman had called for 
her trunk she would take the subway to the Penn- 
sylvania Station, where a train would carry her to 
Chicago and thence to the far West. 

Five days later, rather tired from her long jour- 
ney, she alighted at a modest station about ten miles 





from Salt Lake City, being, in fact, the only pas- 
senger to get off there. A rough country boy came 


forward. 


“Be you the new secretary for the Hillside Sil- 
ver Smelting Works?” he asked. 


Receiving an answer in the affirmative he 
jerked his thumb toward a cart that was wait- 
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show her the way.” 


Sir?” 


ing on the other side of the station. 


“Everything’s ready 
for you, mum; I’m to 
take you to the Widdy 
Neal’s, and after you 
get set, and have din- 
ner, the boss will see 
you at the works.” 


O, in the spring- 
G) less cart, Stella 
Rovert was con- 
ducted to the Widdy 
Neal’s, where she 
found a plain but 
clean room, a worn but 
smiling hostess, and a 
simple but well 
cooked dinner. Her 
employer-to-be had 
promised to have a 
comfortable place 
ready for her, and was 
as good as his word. 
At one o'clock she 
was interviewed by 
Mr. Hillside in his 
office. “And now, 
Miss Rovert,” he said, 
“I will turn you over 
to my chief manager. 
He will explain all the 
details of your work 
to you. Your desk 
will be in his private 
office.” 


He touched a bell 
as he spoke, a clerk 
appeared, and the new 


secretary was conducted through the factory to a 


room on the third floor. 


Knocking, the clerk opened the door. 
new secretary, sir,” he said. 


“No; you may go.’ 








Beauty 


~ 1, CORSON MILLER 


What is this thing called Beauty that men crave 
Incessantly *twixt dawn and sunset’s close, 

And through the long, still watches of the night ? 
Lo, I have scanned the dancing map of stars, 
And, standing on a windless peak of rock 

That rose majestically to the Sea, 

I gauged the naked beauty of the Moon, 

And felt myself for one brief moment cloaked 


In vast magnificence that is the world. 


Is this the luring beauty that men seek 
From Life’s gold morning to its ruddy eve? 
Nay, this is beauty, but it is a dream, 

A dream slow-fading in the night of death. 
Or is it the sad cry of ancient trees, 

The song of mating birds, the voice of love 


Sounding by night through some quaint cottage-door ? 


The flash of youthful smiles in Springtide-dusks, 
Or kisses lovers know when Life’s rich wine 
Runs eagerly through health-complacent veins ? 


Nay, it is none of these; true beauty roams 

The avenues of every virtuous soul. 

She has her power direct from: God’s own mind, 
And makes her home in every clean, white heart, 
That practices good deeds, that loves God’s rule, 
For Beauty linked to Goodness never dies, 

But walks with souls beyond men’s very graves. 
It is a light eternal, and it burns 

On earth to guide men’s feet to God’s own heart, 
Throughout all time, and for eternity. 








“Ts there anything further you wish me to do, 


He held the door open as he spoke, Stella 
Rovert entered, and the door closed behind her. 


ITI. 


CHEERFUL, 

sunny room 

met her 

view. In the’ 
centre of the room was 
a large table where a 
man sat with his back 
to her; in one of the 
windows stood a 
smaller table on which 
stood a typewriter pre- 
sumably this was for 
her. 

Then the manager, 
hurriedly placing a 
stamp on a letter and 
laying it on top of a 
pile of other letters, 
arose from his chair 
and turned around, 
and the two human 
beings became trans- 
fixed. 

“Kitty!” 

“Tom!” 

The girl sank into a 
chair with an hysteri- 
cal laugh. “Upon my 
word,” she said, “this 
is funny!” 

“T should say it was 
extraordinary.” 

She clutched the 
back of her chair. 
“Oh, Tom! Give me 
something; I think 
I’m going to faint.” 

The ghost of a hu- 


morous smile played around his mouth as he hurried 


to a cupboard, took out a tumbler and proceeded to 


“Your 
“The boss sent me to 
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pour some water from a silver pitcher that stood 
on a table near by. The icy water revived her, the 
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color flowed back into her cheeks and a moment 
later she arose from her seat and took a step toward 
him. 


UT ere they could say a word to each other. 


there was the sound of a scuffle outside in 
the hall, the door opened quickly and with 
a delighted shriek young Tom ran into the room. 

“They’re both here, Aunt Mary,” he said, as 
he flew to the arms of first one parent and then the 
other. 

Aunt Mary, very much out of breath after climb- 
ing two long pairs of stairs, sat down in the chair 
Kitty Trevor had vacated. 

“Tommy,” she said to her great nephew, “run 


outside and play with Jimmy Neal and his dog till 


we join you. 
mother.” 
Nothing loath, Tom Jr. took his departure. Fix- 
ing her eyes on the culprits Aunt Mary asked a 
question. 
“Please explain how it happens that you are 
both here,” she said. 


I want to talk to your father and 


ER nephew was the first to reply. 


“T came here in answer to an offer to 
take the position of manager of the smelting 
works,” he said; “as to Kitty, I have yet to learn 
how she found her way here.” 
Aunt Mary’s eyes moved to her niece. 
“T—I—wanted to get far away from New York; 
I also wanted to work. I learned the use of a type- 
writer and the art of stenography during the war, 
when I was engaged in our war relief work, so I 
applied for a position in the West, and’”—hyster- 
ically—“I was sent here.” 
“Tt was Providence,” said Aunt Mary, solemnly. 
Suddenly her nephew laughed, a joyous, boy- 
ish laugh. “Oh, Kit; your name; if it isn’t Trevor 
spelled backward!” 
The air was clearing, and Aunt Mary seized 
the critical moment to ask another question. 
“What in the world was the cause of this extra- 
ordinary fiasco?” she said. “And when you are 
both Catholics, too!” 
“We never talked of a real divorce, Aunt Mary,” 
answered her nephew. 
“No, thank God, it had not gone so far, but it 
would have if Providence had not intervened. And 
now, will you please explain what the trouble was?” 


“It wa coffee grounds, Aunt Mary.” 
“At any rate,” said Aunt Mary, “that’s some- 
thing new.” 


was the young wife who explained further. 

“We were at our camp in the Adiron- 

dacks. Jack, our guide and cook, was sick 

and had to go home, so I got the breakfast. The 

bacon was fair and Tom made the toast, but my 

coffee was all muddy and full of grounds. Tom 

was cross and jeered me for making such stuff, as 

he called it. I answered back, and then it was one 
thing after another.” 

“Most unchivalrous of you, Tom,” said his aunt. 

“T admit it, Aunt Mary; it was all my fault.” 

“Oh, Tom, do you really think so?” Kitty had 
flown to her husband’s arms and was weeping on 
his shoulder. 

Softly Aunt Mary arose and left the room, 
shutting the door after her. Halfway down stairs 
she burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Coffee grounds.” 


EANWHILE, in the room upstairs, Tom and 

Kitty were finding out how it was that any- 

thing so improbable as their meeting in far 
away Utah had happened. 

“I suppose you know, Tom,” said Kitty, “that 
Mr. Hillside is a nephew of dear old Father 
Placidus.” 

“Why, no! He did not tell me that.” 

“It all seems very simple now. I went to 
Father Placidus and was so miserable that I told 
him the whole story. He wanted me to write to you 
and make up, and I told him I just couldn’t, so he 
said he could get me this position, and so I came 
at once.” 

“Why, Kit, I went to see him too.” 

“Did you ever!” 

“Wasn't that just like dear Father!” 

“He planned the whole scheme to ts us 
together.” . 

“And, oh Kit, it worked.” 

“Yes,” said Kitty, reverently, “thanks to the 
good God, Father Placidus and Aunt Mary. We 
ran amuck like foolish young colts, but sometimes 
when we are bound to make a mess of everything, a 
strong hand is stretched out to us in the dark, and, 
grasping it, we are saved.” 





What Do You Know About: 


The Fruits of Prayer ? 


T. ALPHONSUS LIGOURI wrote a pre- 

cious volume on prayer and called it “The 

Great Means of Salvation.” He did not 

care if all his other learned works were lost, 
provided his treatise on prayer was saved and put 
into the hands of every one. For he felt that those 
who prayed would be saved, and that those who 
did not pray would not be saved. 

Prayer is, in the ordinary course of Divine Prov- 
idence, the great means of obtaining all blessings 
and graces from God. Prayer sometimes is the 
only way we have to help us keep the Law of God, 
to overcome temptation, to avoid sin and its occa- 
sions, to repent of our sins and to return to God and 
to persevere in grace to the end. But prayer is not 
only necessary, but a most pleasing exercise of devo- 
tion, from which we reap an abundant harvest of 
spiritual fruit. 


1. THE WORSHIP OF GOD. The first fruit 
of prayer is the worship of God. Prayer honors 


God, it praises Him. Now we are made to know 
God, to love Him and to serve Him. By prayer 
we elevate our minds, we lift up our souls to God to 
contemplate Him, in prayer, we manifest our love 
and consequently we serve Him. On this earth, at 
the moment of prayer, we do what we shall do for 
all eternity in Heaven, namely, worship God. The 
Catechism of the Council of Trent says: by prayer 
“we acknowledge and proclaim Him to be the author 
of all good, in Whom alone we center all our hopes, 
Who alone is our refuge in all dangers and the bul- 
wark of our salvation.” Of this fruit of prayer, we 
are admonished, in these words: “Call upon Me in 
the day of trouble: I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify Me.” Ps. 49, 15. 

It is a most ennobling thing to praise God by 
a deliberate act. It renders us like the Angels, the 
Cherubim and the Seraphim who cast themselves 
down in adoration before God and continually cry: 
“Holy! Holy! Holy!” and so~praise the Sanctity of 
God. It renders us obedient to the Command of 
our Lord who taught us to pray the prayer of praise 
in the petition “Hallowed be Thy Name.” To praise 
God renders us like Mary the Immaculate one, who 
when filled with the Holy Ghost prayed “My soul 


doth magnify the Lord.” To praise God we exclaim 
with Zacharias, “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel.” 
We are, in a manner, lifted by the prayer of praise 
to the heights of the Blessed Trinity; when we say 
“Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost. As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be.” Read slowly the “Gloria in 
Exeelsis,” the song of praise at the beginning of 
the Holy Mass, and you will imbibe the prayer of 
praise, “We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we adore 
Thee, we glorify Thee, we thank Thee for Thy great 
glory.” This was a favorite prayer of St. Paul of 
the Cross. 

Since the first fruit we desire from prayer, 
according to the Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
is that we honor God, we can spend much time in 
repeating at any time words of praise. St. Francis 
spent an entire night praising God, saying only “My 
God and my All!” 


2. GRATITUDE TO GOD: The second spe- 
cial fruit of prayer is, that it helps us to pay back 
our immense debt of Gratitude to God. “Who that 
has eyes to see and understanding to judge, does 
not know God’s loving kindness towards man, and 
the liberal bounty He exercises in our behalf?” 
(Cat. of C. of Trent). But not merely in a general 
way is God liberal towards us, but He is good to 
each one of us by a particular providence. If He 
“knows the sparrows fall,” if He has regard to the 
number of the hairs of our head; if He takes notice 
of our “going in and our coming out,” of our “rising 
up and our sitting down,” if God is so thoughtful of 
us in such trifles, He is undoubtedly as thoughtful in 
serious matters. And if He is good to a sparrow He 
is good to you and me. This thought of God’s spe- 
cial providence haunted the soul of that spiritual 
Giant, St. Augustine. He never tired of writing and 
speaking of it. 

Nothing makes one so grateful to God as the 
thought of His care over oneself. How one is 
trained in early life, the good friends one meets 
who, in God’s providence, shape one’s whole future. 
By a seeming accident one’s spiritual fortune is 
made. God takes a father and mother by the hand 
of death, transplants the Protestant child to a for- 
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Visits to the Blessed Sacrament we make, the hour 
of prayer we make to God. We can use any of 
these to repair the injury done to God by sin. 


eign soil, puts it into the hands of strangers, and 
surrounds that child with a thousand invitations to 
the True Faith. 

So does God act in the life of each one of us. 
Gratitude is the mark of a noble soul, it is a mark 
of an unselfish nature. 


3. CONVERSION OF SINNERS: The third 
fruit of prayer is the Conversion of Sinners. If we 
are all true_servants of God, we shall seek to gain 
others to serve God. The saints have ever done this. 
St. Monica spent her life praying for her sinful son. 
He was converted and became a great Saint. St. 
Paul of the Cross was led by a particular inspira- 
tion to pray for the Conversion of England, and 
thousands have returned, and are returning, to the 
Faith. 

By sinners we mean all who are not in the 
grace of God, or not in the true faith, or who have 
no faith at all. Today, and for some years past, 
many souls among us have been led to pray for 
the conversion of the Chinese. The result is grati- 
fying—many laborers are being sent forth into the 
vineyard of the East and sinners are converted to 
God. 

Our Divine Lord directs us to pray especially 
for those who persecute us. There is a double fruit 
in this, for not only do we keep the law of Christian 
Charity, but we go a long way to convert the perse- 
cutor. 


4. PRAYER OF REPARATION: Another pre- 
cious fruit of prayer can be reparation for the sins 
of men. This is a mark of deep love for the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, Who makes his faithful friends to 
weep and “grieve together with Him” for the offense 
given to God by sin. Our Lord came “to give His 
life as a ransom for all” (Matt. 20, 28). “He died 
for our sins” (I. Cor. 15-3). We, also, if we wish 
to be true Christians must suffer with Christ, if not 
in body at least in spirit. We must grieve with Him 
at the foot of the Cross. The Sacred Heart asked 
this of St. Margaret Mary even as He asked it of 
His Apostle in the Garden of Gethsemani. He asks 
it today. We can offer to God, by way of repara- 
tion, the Holy Mass we hear, the Holy Communion 
we receive, the Stations of the Cross, the Beads we 
say, the sufferings we undergo, the misunderstand- 
ings incident to daily life, the good works we per- 
form, the virtues we are called upon to practice, the 
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We can make reparation for our past sins. We 
can beg God that those finding themselves in temp- 
tation may not fall; that those who fall may rise 
again, repair the evil and that no one may die 
unrepentant. We can pray for the prevention of 
mortal sin, and for this and the like intentions offer 
to God the Father the Precious Blood of Jesus, say- 
ing “I offer Thee, oh Eternal Father, the precious 
blood of Jesus in satisfaction for my sins, for the 
wants of Holy Church, for the conversion of sinners, 
and the suffering souls in purgatory.” 


5. TEMPORAL FAVORS: The next fruit of 
prayer is the obtaining of temporal favors. We 
may and at times we ought to pray for the neces- 
sities of life. Our Lord taught us to say “Give us 
this day our daily Bread.” Still we are instructed 
by Him thus: “Seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice and then all these things will be added 
unto you.” 


Pray for temporal favors, if you must, but rather 
let us pray that God’s reign be established in us, 
that we possess His grace, His friendship, and He 
will see that we lack nothing of the necessities of 
life, “for He knoweth that you have need of these 
things.” 


6. WHEN AND WHERE TO PRAY: The fruits 
of prayer just enumerated may be secured at any 
time and in any place, for there is no time when, nor 
place where, we cannot pray. Many never say a 
prayer except when they are kneeling in the church. 
Our Divine Lord says “We ought always to pray” 
Luke 18, 1. A hard-working mill hand used to say 
the rosary on his way from work. Many of us can 
find time to pray much while we -ride in trains or 
trolley-cars, or while we wait for these public con- 
veyances. We do not have to wait to pray until 
we are in Church or at home. We can pray every- 
where and anywhere, because God is everywhere. 
The practice of frequent ejaculations does not take 
much time and they help us to “pray without ceas- 
ing.” We can pray in any posture, kneeling, stand- 
ing, walking, resting, sitting, or reclining. 


The point is to raise the mind and heart to God 
and so praise and adore Him, in spirit and in truth. 





With the 


Junior Readers 


Our Lady of the Isle 


| know an island where the salt tides run, 
And every hour brings its meed of fun; 
But when the day is o’er 
We leave wood-lane and shore, 
\nd ask Our Lady of the Isle to bless all we have done. 


Here fair white sails careen before the breeze, 
Each winged songster warbles in the trees, 
In the fresh and peaceful morn 
Scarce expectant day is born, 
When first Our Lady of the Isle we greet on bended knees. 


The mystic murmur in the fluted shell, 

Deep aisles of grass where wide-eyed fishes dwell, 
All happy living things, ~ 
On feet and fins and wings, 


Say “Our Lady of the Isle’s our Queen and we her 
glory tell.” 


Well-Ordered Obedience 


SCOTCH schoolmaster has written a diary 
‘ i and called it A Dominie’s Log. The follow- 

ing entry shows that he is very familiar with 
common domestic faults. Little wonder that the 
advice he gave for their correction was ill received. 
for he suggested only natural motives, and he him- 
self humorously admits that he is a good disciplin- 
arian only when his liver is bad. 

“T gave a lecture on Friday night and many parents 
came to hear what I had to say on Children and their 
Parents. After the lecture I invited questions. 

“*What wud ye hae a man do if his laddie wudna 
do what he was bidden?’ asked Brown the joiner. 

“‘T would make the man think very seriously 
whether he had the right to give the order that was dis- 
obeyed. For instance, if you ordered your Jim to stop 
singing while you were reading, you would be taking 
unfair advantage of your years and size. From what I 
know of Jim, he would certainly stop singing if you 
asked him to do so as a favor.’ 

“‘*Aw dinna believe in asking favors of ma laddies,’ 
he said. 

“T smiled. 


, 


of 
The Sign 


“*VYet you ask them of other laddies. 
collar Fred Thompson and _ shout: 
ter at once!” You say very nicely: “You might post 
that letter like a good laddie.” And Fred enjoys post- 
ing your letter more than posting a ton of letters for 
his own father.’ 

“The audience laughed, 
‘Goad! Ye’re richt, dominie!’ 

“Believe me, ladies and gentlemen, I think the father 
is the curse of the home. (Laughter.) The father 
never talks to his son as man to man. As a result, a 
boy suppresses much of his nature, and if he is left alone 
with his father for five minutes he feels awkward—though 
not quite so awkward as his father does. You find 
among the lower animals the father is of no importance. 
Female spiders, I am told, solve the problem of the 
father by eating him. (Great laughter.) 

“*What ahoot the mothers?’ said a voice, and the 
men cackled. 

“*Mothers are 


You don’t 
“Post that let- 


and Fred’s father cried: 


worse,’ I said. ‘Fathers usually 
imagine they have a sense of justice, and mothers have 
absolutely no sense of justice. It is the mother who 
cries, “Liz, ye lazy thing, run and clean your brother’s 
boots, the poor laddie!” This is unjust. Your boys 
should clean their own boots and _mend their own 
clothes. They should help in the washing of dishes and 
the sweeping of flaors. You mothers make your girls 
work at nights and on Saturdays, and you allow your 
boys to play outside.’ 

“But I cannot flatter myself that I made a single 
parent think on Friday night. Most of the villagers 
treated the affair as a huge joke,” concludes the dominie. 

This schoolmaster failed to make his hearers 
think because, like many lecturers, his chief aim 
seemed to be to make them laugh. However, in 
what we have transcribed many a boy or girl may 
recognize conditions making obedience constantly 
very hard for them. Could you give as an excuse 
for your disobedience the thoughtlessness of your 
parents in their commands or their favoritism for 
other members of the family? The excuse would 
not altogether justify you. If you were to obey 
only when the task is easy or pleasant, there would 
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be little virtue in that. It is when you obey under 
peculiarly hard circumstances, ahd when God alone 
sees the difficulty and sympathizes with you, that 
you practice real virtue and imitate Him Who for 
our sakes was obedient unto death, even the death 
of the Cross. 


Stabat Mater 


OOD FRIDAY would be the appropriate 

anniversary of Our Lady’s sorrows. But 

as that day is reserved for recalling above 
all the sufferings and death of Our Lord, the Church 
gives us the feast of the Seven Dolors in Sep- 
tember. 


You should be familiar with the meaning of 
those Latin words which you so frequently hear 
in Catholic devotions—Stabat Mater—‘“The Mother 
Stood.” From childhood it has been impressed 
upon you that Mary is a real mother to you, that 
her regard and fondness for you surpass immeas- 
urably the affectionate regard of the most devoted 
earthly parent, and that she is eager to use her 
wonderful power with God for your best welfare. 


In some measure you know how she attained 
her high dignity and immense power.‘ It is God’s 
rule to make His elect worthy through suffering 
and, although she was sinless, He did not make 
her an exception. 
of all the saints, we must expect to find that God 
allotted to her more suffering than to any other 
creature. And so it was. The Church has grouped 
her sorrows into seven and called them her Seven 
Dolors. They extend over her whole life. 


But most appealing to us should be the sight 
of her standing within arm’s reach of her divine 
Son and powerless to assuage His torture as He 
expired upon the Cross. What she then endured 
was immensely more than you can imagine. You 
should think that she would have swooned away 
or given the usual signs of a mother’s wild grief: 
But no; she stood there like a royal priestess, offer- 
ing that sacrifice for us with her divine Son, God 
not mitigating her sorrow but supporting her to 
bear it; she stood there by the blessed Tree with 
her Son making amends for the great sin accom- 
plished by the first man and woman beside the 
tree of forbidden fruit. Stabat Mater! When you 
hear these words let them recall for you familiarly 


Indeed, as Mary is the Queen ~ 


what it cost Mary to become a mother to you and 
how willingly and gladly she endured it all. 


Supply Questions Asked by 
Our Lord and Pilate: 


No. 1 


False witnesses had done their worst, 
Reviling God’s own Son, 

When Pilate with impatience asked, 

*. Beighh Bates epee ee 


No. 2 


On the olive mount, as the moon rode high, 
And shadows played round hedge and tree, 
Our Lord to the drowsy Peter said, 

D4 ee ee ees Le 


No. 3 


Treacherous. Apostle Judas, 
Cold of heart and numb, 
Hears in vain the Master’s plaint: 


To My Dear Juniors :-— 


We are pleased to announce that the Juniors 
have been very much on the alert, in their answers 
to the unfinished verses, in the August issue of THE 
SIGN. 


Among the answers some were incorrect, though 
it was easy to see, even they tried hard to supply 
the missing words and they showed a more than 
ordinary knowledge of the places connected with 
Our Lord, and the sacred words spoken by Him. 


We. herewith. subjoin the correct answers for 
the -urifinished verses in the August number of THE 
SIGN: 
Ist verse—“Gethsemani.” 
2nd verse—‘Sign.” 
3rd verse—“Blessed are the meek.” 

We have made the questions just a little bit more 


difficult in this issue, and we will be most anxious 
to see how many will answer them correctly. 


God bless you all, 


Dappy SENN Fu. 





With the Passionists in China 


The Fathers in China, by direction of the Right Reverend Bishop, have gone to take charge of differ- 


ent Missions. 


Rev. Celestine Rodden, C.P. 
Catholic Mission, 
Shen Cho Fu, 
Hunan, China. 


Rev. Raphael Vance, C.P. 
Catholic Mission, 
henki, 
Hunan, China. 


NCEFORTH, we shall 
probably be able to publish 


letters from each in turn. 
Several smaller communications have 
come, but an exceptionally lengthy 
one from Father Timothy, giving an 
interesting account of his journey 
and an excellent idea of our mission- 
aries “at home” in Hunan. 
He writes from 
his mission station 


As located now we subjoin the address of each: 


Rev. Agatho Pertill, C.P. 
Catholic Mission, 
Yung Shun Fu, 
Hunan, China. 


Rev. Flavian Mullins, C.P. 
Catholic Mission, 
Supu, 
Hunan, China. 


Rev. Timothy McDermott, C.P. 
Catholic Mission, 


» Yuan Cho Fu, 


Brother Lambert were to “keep the 
home fires burning’ at Shen Chow 
Fu. 

In a few days the three of us, who 
were southbound, were sailing once 
more in a little sampan down the 
waters of the Yuan River. Father 
Agatho left during the week follow- 
ing. 


Hunan, China. 


little about traveling in China. 

The next afternoon we made a 
trip through the city. It is a typical, 
primitive Chinese town, with the 
added feature of beggars, dead and 
dying lying in alleyways and by the 
roadside. We were a rather silent 
group, as we returned to the mission, 
with those sightsfixed in our mem- 

ories, and the 





at Yuan Chow: 

“The  Bishop’s 
order came for us 
to.separate and go 
to our individual 
missions. During 
those days of 
waiting, in spite of 
the famine 
troubles, we gave 
from five to seven 
hours daily to in- 
tensive study of 
the Chinese lan- 
guage. 

The Chinese 
written characters could indeed be 
profitably studied before coming here, 
but their intonation defies description. 
Moreover, there is not, as is generally 
supposed, one common Chinese lan- 
guage, for their strange sing song 
accent varies for different sections 
of the country to such a degree that 
the people of the southern districts 
cannot understand the speech of their 
brothers from Central China. And 
thus we were compelled to wait until 
we were “on the ground” to begin 
our study of Chinese. 

But, thanks to the prayers of our 
good friends in America, we made 
splendid progress before the order 
of separation came. By this momen- 
tous document, Fathers Flavian, Ra- 
phael and myself were assigned to 
the South, and Father Agatho to the 
North, while Father Celestine and 


THIS IS THE SAMPAN IN WHICH FR. TIMOTHY TRAVELED TO HIS MISSION 


Our first destination was Chenki, 
about fifty miles below our “head- 
quarters.” Yet it took us from 
Thursday morning until late Satur- 
day afternoon to cover the distance. 
As we came in sight of his mission, 
Father Raphael was a rather inquisi- 
tive looking young man. He was 
always happy to sight a landing place, 
as these sampans were never built 
to accommodate a six footer. 

On our arrival, we made our way 
through lines of beggars lying on 
either side of narrow, irregular and 
malodorous streets, and after a ten- 
minute walk reached the mission. 
Here we were welcomed by Fathers 
Hippolito and Lucinus, who had 
come to meet us and accompany 
Father Flavian and myself to our 
missions. This was no-small favor, 
as you will agree, after knowing a 
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moans of the poor 
wretches ringing in 
our ears. 

Monday morn- 
ing we bade Father 
Raphael good-bye 
and, taking advant- 
age of a favorable 
wind, we made 
very fair progress. 
After spending the 
night at a little vil- 
lage, we reached 
Father Flavian’s 
stopping-off place, 
Chiankou, at noon 

on Tuesday. 

That night he and I sat up late 
talking about our good old days in 
the U. S. A., but all were up at 4 
A. M. next morning to help Fathers 
Lucinus and Flavian to start. They 
had a twenty mile horseback journ- 
ney over the mountains ahead of 
them to the mission at Supu, and were 
anxious to get well along before the 
day became too hot. 

The little sampan seemed strangely 
lonely that day. My last Passionist 
had left me, and God alone knows 
when I shall see another. 

We had traveled but a few miles 
from Chiankou when our cook and 
one of the boys were suddenly 
stricken with cholera, this plague 
scourge of the Chinese. All that after- 
noon and night they lay at death’s 
door; and neither Father Hippolito 
nor I was able to leave their side, even 








to sleep or eat. We had no remedies 
at hand and were miles from any kind 
of assistance. All things considered, 
it was one unforgettable night. 


Fortunately, I had brought the 
holy oils with me, and early in the 
morning I anointed the boy, who soon 
began to show signs of improvement. 
The cook was a catechumen, and as he 
was anxious to be- 
come a Christian, I 
baptized him, naming 
him Paul after our 
Holy Founder. 

About 7 A. M. on 
Thursday, one week 
after leaving Shen 
Chow Fu, we put in 
at a small village, 
where we managed to 
procure a_ physician, 
a young Chinaman, 
supposed to be a spe- 
cialist in this particu- 
lar disease. Every 
Chinese doctor, we 
have learned, is his 
own druggist, and if he does 
not happen to have the suitable 
remedies, he will not accept the case. 
Moreover, professional ethics forbid 
him making more than one visit for 
each sickness. I have dubbed these 
gentlemen “medicine men,” because 
their actions remind 
me very much of 
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then vigorously massaged with it. 
Finally, strings were tied about the 
cook’s limbs to keep the blood in 
his extremities and he was bled 
freely, a custom as much a formality 
of the doctor’s visit here, as the ther- 
mometer is at home. 


We stayed there two days, but our 
patient did not seem to improve, and 


ried the dying man on shore and 
anointed him. He died that after- 
noon, with both Father Hippolito 
and myself at his side. 

Surely the ways of God are un- 
searchable. What merciful act of 
His Divine Providence was this, that 
ordained for a poor pagan in the 
heart of China, a Christian death, 
with two priests at his bedside. Un- 

doubtedly this China- 





re crm ae 
LAST MEETING BEFORE SEPARATION 
Lower Row—Fathers Lucinus, Vincent, Hipolito, Joseph, O. 
Upper Row—Fathers Flavian, Raphael, C. P. 


we decided to move up the river. I 
had sent the boy Augustine, now 
much better, to the nearest mission 
for treatment. 


We stopped at noon on Saturday 
in a little village named Tungwan, 


man was a favorite of 
God. I must admit 
that I envied him his 
happy death, and 
found myself wonder- 
ing if, when my hour 
approached, I would 
have the grace of 
being assisted by one 
priest, let alone two. 
In the present circum- 
stances it does not 
seem likely. But at 
any rate, my “first 
Christian” has gone 
to Heaven, to inter- 
cede for me and 
my work before the throne of 
God. We managed to obtain a 
coffin for the dead man, and 
brought him along with us. We were 
obliged, however, to pay the boatman 
more money, for, as he informed us, 
he had bargained to carry living and 
not dead men. Be- 
sides, he ‘wanted to 
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what is related about 
our Indian doctors. 
This fellow  pro- 
ceeded very slowly 
and deliberately. First 
he drew from his 
girdle a root of some 
kind which he fed to 
the cook in small 
pieces. Likewise, he 
produced a few small 
red berries, crushed 
them, gathered the 
powder on his thumb 
nail, which, being 
quite two inches long, 
served admirably for 
a spoon, and blew the 
medicine into the sick man’s nostrils. 
Another concoction of red powder 
and hot water, after being held in his 
own mouth for a few moments, was 
ejected on the poor patient, who was 





ONE DAY’S TOLL OF FAMINE VICTIMS IN YUAN CHOW-FU 


where we procured the services of 
another medicine man. But the poor 
cook was evidently beyond all hu- 
man aid. Hurriedly erecting a tent 
from the mats of the boat, we car- 
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put a rooster over the 
coffin to ward off the 
evil spirits, and later, 
when his daughter 
was taken sick, he 
blamed it on our re- 
fusal to grant his 
wish. 

Only. two incidents 
during the next few 
days were worthy of 
remark. The first 
was a near wreck in 
some violent rapids. 
The second was a 
midnight scare by 
supposed bandits, who 
came paddling down 
upon us at dead of night with huge 
flaming torches in the bow of their 
boat. 

They turned out to be fishermen, 
who attract the fish with these lights, 
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and then have trained commorants 
who dive in and fetch their prey to 
the surface. The commorants nat- 
urally do their best to swallow the 
catch but are unable, as the fisher- 
men have a string stretched across 
their gullet. The birds are usually 
given some rice or bits of fish to keep 
them in good humor, after their catch 
is taken away. 

A few miles above our final river 
stoppage of Kieniang, we had to get 
out and walk, because of the turbu- 
lence of the rapids. Thus I ar- 
rived on foot eleven days after 
leaving Shen Chow Fu. Kien- 
iang belongs to my mission of 
Yuan Chow. It is a distance of 
thirty miles over the mountains, 
and every inch of the way must 
be “footed.” 

We remained here until Sat- 
urday, and in the meantime, all 
the Christians came to confes- 
sion and reecived Holy Com- 
munion. On Saturday, we 
arose at 3 A. M. and left 
shortly after five. It rained 
heavily all days and the moun- 
tain roads were dangerously 
slippery. Yet, despite the rain 
and the hills, I never enjoyed 
a walk more than that one. 

We constantly traveled along 
a small path on the mountain 
side. Below us, as far as the 
eye could reach, were minia- 
ture lakes, stretching down, 
down, like some magic stair- 
way of mirrors, until the bot- 
tommost was lost in the mist. 

No! China is not a country 
of lakes. These were but rice 
fields, which at this season are 
kept perpetually under water. 

Outside every Chinese city 
there is erected a “Tower of 
the Wind,” to propitiate the god of 
the winds, so that favorable breezes 
might blow over the place, bringing 
to it wealth and good fortune. And 
at last, late in the afternoon, round- 
ing a turn in the mountain side, the 
Wind Tower of Yuan Chow was be- 
fore me. 

And just beyond was the town, 
peacefully lying at the foot of the 
mountains in a large, open plain, 
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through which the river Yuan was 
swiftly making its way down to the 
great lake of China, the Tong Ting. 

Thus, after five weary months of 
travel, I was home at last. My Mis- 
sion! My People! Surely my face 
was wet with something else than 
rain, for the gladness in my heart 
had welled up into my eyes. 

Yuan Chow is not very large. Its 
population is somewhere between 
twenty and thirty thousand. But it 
is in the heart of the famine district, 


THE “CHURCH” AT CHENKI 
No Flashlights in China 


and one cannot walk the streets with- 
out seeing men, women and children 
lying in the gutter, dead or dying 
from starvation. 

Our whole mission consists of a 
one-story rented “Chinese house.” I 
use quotation marks designedly, for 
no one will ever grasp the meaning 
of a Chinese house until he lives in 
one. Mine has to stand service for 
a Chapel, Catechumenate and , Resi- 
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dence. The Chapel is a fairly large 
room, with only a small skylight in 
the center to admit air and light. 
The dirt floor during this, the rainy 
season, is wuncompromisingly mud. 
We have no benches, just a few 
“kneelers,” which, when used, have 
a tendency to break one’s back. Our 
sacristy is a former rice bin, with a 
small hole cut in the roof. 
Some idea of the _ protection 
afforded by a Chinese house can be 
gathered from the following. Last 
Monday, while saying Mass, an 
extra heavy storm arose, and 
the rain poured into the sanc- 
tuary as from a four-inch fire 
hose. When I returned to my 
“Residence” in the next room, I 
found it flooded, also, and all 
my belongings soaked. 
That is the third time within 
a week that they have under- 
gone such treatment. My few 
books are practically useless, 
and one of my breviaries is so 
far gone that to use it would 
be almost a mortal sin against 
my eyesight. Of course, I 
cannot reserve the Blessed 
Sacrament under such con- 
ditions, and I can now assure 
you that we little appreciate 
the Real Presence until we are 
deprived of It. What would I 
not give to be able to steal in 
before the Tabernacle as of old, 
and there pour forth my heart 
to the One who alone is cap- 
able of understanding and con- 
soling.- Such, however, cannot 
now be, and I must make the 
most of those few minutes of 
the Mass, when He lies on the 
corporal before me. The little 
Oratory seems cold and bare 
indeed, without our dear tab- 
ernacled King; but He shall make up 
to us, I hope, in other ways, for this 
privation. 


In the line of Church furnishings, I 
have nothing but my Mass kit; so you 
see that I must begin from the bottom 
and work up. At this prospect I am 
delighted, and daily I thank God more 
fervently for the all unmerited graces 
He has conferred upon me in sending 





me to this neglected portion of His 
vineyard, 


One thing above all we ask, and 
that is prayer, fervent prayer, that 
God will bless the next rice crop in 
Hunan. If it fails, as it has done for 
the past two years, may He have 
mercy on this poor people. 


In 3. des: Big 
Timothy McDermott, C.P. 


The other letter of importance this 
month was received from Father 
Raphael. He writes from his station 
at Chenki: 


“Dear Father: 


My mission here comprises three 
cities and five towns. In all, there 
are not more than 250 Catholics. I 
have neither Church nor school, but 
at present the famine gives us no time 
to think of such things. 


In Chenki alone there are at least 
30,000 beggars. As the Spanish 
Fathers say, “Those who were poor 
before the famine are dead, those who 
were in medium circumstances are 
dying, those who were rich are now 
beggars.” There is no relief in sight 
until the harvest time, and before 
that comes the hottest months of the 
year must pass. With the heat, the 
cholera has appeared, and the people 
are dying like flies. 


Every night there is a procession 
through the streets of the plague 
stricken town. It winds in and out 
in serpentine fashion, with great 
noise of firecrackers and burning of 
paper money to placate the god of 
the plague, the Dragon Lung. This 
paper money can be bought in large 
bundles for a little cash, and is burnt 
as a sacrifice whenever the Chinese 
wish to propitiate their goods. 


Chenki is beautifully situated at the 
fork of three rivers, and is rich in 
lime and coal. Yet, in spite of its 
natural resources, it is one of the 
poorest cities in all China. Outsid- 
ers own the wealth and work the 
mines here to the disadvantage of 
the inhabitants. I cannot help con- 
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trasting the wages of these poor 
laborers with that of the miners in 
America. A good day’s wages here 
is five large coppers, equal in value 
to four Lincoln pennies. 


I am going to dedicate my mission 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Be- 
sides a daily memento in Holy Mass 
for all my benefactors, as well as a 
share in my prayers and labors, I 
will have my Chinese children say 
some special prayers daily in honor 
of the Sacred Heart, for their kind 
American friends. 


Each issue of “THe Sicn,” with its 
“Contributors’ List,” gives us new 
courage, but we must keep on appeal- 
ing and pleading and begging for our 
poor people. Our hearts are aching 
for them—for their poor suffering 
souls: arid bodies. 


Many cannot help us financially, 
but all can pray. Pray, then, for me, 
for my unfortunate people and for 
the success of this “Mission of the 
Sacred Heart.” 


In the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
Fr. Raphael Vance, C.P. 


Of the four missions, Father Ra- 
phael’s, at Chenki, is nearest to Shen 
Chow Fu, being distant a journey 
of two and a half days. Father Tim- 
othy, the furthest from “headquar- 
ters,” is at least ten days off. Father 
Agatho, at Yung Shun Fu, 2,500 feet 
above sea level, in the heart of the 
mountains of China, is five days’ 
travel to the north, while Father 
Flavian, far in the interior, is an 
equal journey to the south. 


The next few letters will be of 
special interest to us, as these will 
tell whether or not the rice crop in 
Hunan this year is a success. We 
ask each of our readers to whisper 
a little prayer to our Crucified Lord 
for this intention of our missionaries. 
Then undoubtedly we shall have most 
cheering news to report, and you will 
be glad to feel that you have had a 
share in bringing happiness to 


‘millions of poor sufferers in far off 


China. 
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Those who have been following the 
Passionists to China will be interested 
to know that three more Fathers are 
preparing to leave for China in Octo- 
ber. 


The three fortunate ones are Very 
Reverend Father Dominic, C.P., at 
present Rector of St. Michael’s Mon- 
astery, West Hoboken; Reverend 
Father Paul, C.P., from St. Mary’s 
Monastery, Dunkirk, New York, and 
Reverend Father Kevin, C.P., from 
St. Paul’s Monastery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The preparaton is multifarious, but 
principally in collecting funds to de- 
fray the expenses of their long and 
tedious journey. The amount re- 
quired from their several homes to 
the Passionist Missions will be about 


$800 each. 


To procure this fund the Fathers 
are going to different churches, whose 
Pastors have most graciously and 
generously acceded to the request, and 
thus they will spend the few Sun- 
days that remain to them before bid- 
ding a last farewell to the land of 
their birth. 


During the week they are visiting 
the various Catholic Institutions and 
Sisterhoods with the hope of thus 
obtaining many prayers for the suc- 
cess of their work, and that “Mission 
Circles” may be established among 
the children, their pupils, where this 
is possible. 


Anyone can see at a glance that 
the number of their appeals directly 
to the people must be comparatively 
few, as not more than seven or eight 
Sundays remain before sailing day 
arrives. There may be among the 
readers of THE Sicn kindly disposed 
persons willing to help in this laud- 
able enterprise. Such donations may 
be sent directly to the Fathers con- 
cerned or to THE Sicn, with the 
assurance that they are giving to a 
most worthy object—to send an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ to sow the 
good seed of God’s word and make 
known Christ Suffering and Christ 
Crucified. 
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Through the appeal published by “The 
Pilot” of Boston, Mass., the followin 
donations for the FAMINE SUFFERERS 
were received by the Passionist Fathers of 
West Hoboken, and are hereby acknowl- 
edged with sincere thanks to “The Pilot” 
and the following contributors: 

Arlington Heights, Mass: J. M., 20.00. 
Belmo: Mass.: J. J. W., 2 


Brockton, Mass. : . 

» 5.00. Brookline, Mass. : 

oO. 50.00; M. L., 5.00. Brooklyn, N. 
A. U., 7.50; M. C., 6.00; M: M. A., 
5.00; F. P., 2.12. Cambridge, Mass. : 
yr. PG, .00. Aaseeewe, Mass.: M. F., 
5.00; M. F., 1.00. Danvers, Mass.: K. 
0. Dorchester, Mass.: E. B., 

. D., 5.00; M. C. F., 1.00; M. 
; C. R., 1.00. East Brewster, 

.» 10.00. Framingham, Mass.: 
; Hoboken, N. J.; Anon., 1.00; 
Hopkinton, es M. 'L. Ties 

+ M. N., 5.00; 
Sw be $00; 7 , RAY Wis. : 
P., 16. 00. Lawrence, Mass.: C. M. 
.00; Nemo, 40.00; Dido, 10.00. Liver- 
Ses E. G. L., 10. 00. ‘Lowell, Mass. : 

G., 5.00; E. S., 10.00. Malden, 

: N.'G. C., 5.00. Manchester, Mass. : 
, 2.00. Matahasett, Mass.: A. T. H. 
: Anon, 1.00; K. K., 

. C., 25.00. 

eg Naponset, 
ws Norwood, Mass.: 

J. H., 10.00. Portland, Me.: M. L. D., 

y Quincy, Mass.: a D., 5.00; Anon., 
5.00. Randolph, Mass. : M. A. B., 5.00; 
M. C. D., 1.00. Roxb Mass.: J. D., 
5.00; H. J. F, 5.00: J. j. J., 4.00; J. F. 
B., 1.00. Somerville, Mass.: M. C., 2.05. 
South Boston, Mass.: M. K,, 2.00; A. M. 
S., 3.00. St. Louis, Mo.: C. ¢., 1.00. 
West Hoboken, N. J.: A. L., 5.00. Win- 
terhill,~Mass.: K. K., 2.00. Worcester, 
Mass.: Anon., 3.00; a 5.00; 2.00; J. 
M. Q., 4.00; M. L., 

Through ‘the bk.  ublished by the 
“Catholic News” of New York, the follow- 
ing donations, for the FAMINE SUFFER- 
ERS, were received by the Passionist 
Fathers of West Hoboken, and are hereby 
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acknowledged, with sincere thanks to “The H., 2.00; Mrs. H. 3. ©, $06. 


Catholic News” and the following com 
tributors: 

Amityville, N. Y¥.: T. H., 
ville, N. C.: A Friend, 3.00. Brooklyn, N. 
> / + 5.00; C. D., 10.00. Belle Har- 

N. A. Be 5.00. Baltimore, Md.: 

G. Cc, 20. 00. Clift Haven, N. Y¥.: M. B., 
Charlestown, Wash.: K. B., 5.00. 
ares _Mass.: Anon., 1.00. Hoboken, 
Jersey City, N. J.: 

K., 5.00. Harrison, N. J.: 
.00. Lenox, Mass.: 
Placid, N. 3 M., 
: lo ke 5.00; 
4 > Bee See? 
P. oe 5.00; M. H., 10.00. 
N. Y.: F. K., 2.00. 
A. é. 2.00. Southampton, N. Y.: B.. 
5.00. Staten ee rm & 2.00. 
Theresa, N. Y.: M. M., 10.00. Wechaw- 
ken, N. J.: Friend: 5.00. West Orange, 

N. J.: M. B., 1.00. 


100.00. Ashe- 


Se 
Poughkeepsie, 
Schenectady, * , ©} 


Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made 
for donations received to August 9th, for 
the Chinese Missions, and for the relief 
of the FAMINE SUFFERERS: 

eg Baltimore—Mrs. C. B., $5.00; 
HL, 


1.00; HM. U.. 3.60: M. I. 
10.00; G. E. K., 24.00; D. -j. 

, 5.00; Srs. N. D., 
C. a 2.00; Anon., 

Catonsville—Mrs. 
10.00. Massachusetts: Boston—M. F., 5.00; 
W. J. M., 5.00. East Cambridge—M. Cc. 
100. Fitchburg—Two Marys, 12.00. Haver- 
hill—Mrs. M. M., 25.00; S. S. A., 20.00. 
Newton Lower Falls—M. A. M., 6.00. 
Springfield—E. T. F., 2.00; C. M. T., 3.00. 
Watertown—S. M. V., 25.00. Minnesota: 
Moorehead—H. Z., 10.00. Missouri: 
mandy—F. R. C., 5.00; 
50.00. New Jersey: Caldwell—Mrs. J. M. 
D., 10.00. Hoboken—Mrs. L., 4.09; M. C., 
10.00; J. D., 5.00. Jersey City—D. C., 
6.01; S. A. D., 10.00; T. é., 3.00; H. S., 
3.60; M. H. W., 1.00; Mrs. M. R. S., 2.00. 
Elizabeth—J. A. B., 2.00; Sr. A., 5.00; C. 
A. M., 3.00. Long Branch—Mr. and Mrs. 
D., 2.00. Mount Hope—M. H., 3.00. New- 
ark—C. K., 5.00; A. M., 1.00; M. S., 2.00. 
North Bergen—G. D., 50.00. Palisade Park 
—Anon., 1.00. Union Hill—M. S. G., 
23.00; A. W., 5.00. Weehawken—Mrs. P. 
West Ho- 


2.00, 
N., 
12.00; 
5.00 ; 
w., 


Nor- 
Srs. of Loretto, 
M 


boken—A. C., 1.00; A. C., 1.00; Mrs. J. 
jJ., 5.00; L. P., 5.00; Anon., 1.00; 2.00; 
5.00; 0.91; 0.14; Dime Bank, E. 202; 5.00. 
West New York—F. B. D., 5.00. New 
York: Brooklyn—D. B., 1.00; Mrs. C., 
6.00; M. B. C., 2.00; Mrs. J. K., 5.00; M. 
| * 9.65; M. K, 2.00; E. L., 25.00; G. R., 
1.00; A. M. S.,. 2.00; A. M. U 


M., 5.00; No. “288 K. of C., 25.00; 
No. * 387 F. of A., 5.00; C. M. Co., 5.00. 
City Island—A. F., §.00. Dunkirk—Grade 
3 St. M. S., 6.00. Fordham—Anon., 1.00. 
New Rochelle—Anon., 0.25. 


; 1.00. “Staten "Island—K. Q 5. 
Watervliet—Anon., 15.00. Yonkers—M. F. 
J., 10.00. North Carolina: Greenville— 
Mrs. W. S., 5.00. Ohio: Cincinnati—E. 
F., 10.00; M. C., 10.00; M. E. H., 2.00. 
Oklahoma: Tulsa—R. W. E., 100.00. Penn- 
sylvania: Etna—L. M. T., 2.00; S. H. 

M. F., 5.00. Philadelphia—J. 


Ee 
F mt a8 hen 


Seanad 


» 1. 100; 

Euchre’ Club, 

5.20; Friends of Fr. Timothy, 25.00; Mrs. 
Harriet Rogers Flannery, $2,400.00. Scran- 
ton—L. M., 5.00. Rhode Isiand: Pawtuck- 
et—S. F. M. C., 2.00. Texas: Corpus 
Christi—F. M., 5.00. Wisconsin: Apple- 
ton—J. A., 5.00. Port of Spain—J. A., 10.00 





“Have pity on me! Have pity on me, at least you my friends! 


hath touched me!” 


Because the Hand- of the Lord 


A pious remembrance is requested, in the prayers and good works of the readers of THE 


SIGN, on behalf of the souls of the following, 


Sister Pauline Keiligar, 


Sisters of Charity of Convent, N. J. 


Sister Matilda Hartman, 


Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Kiefer, Chicago, IIl. 


Mrs. Mary Whittenberg, Greensburg, Ind. 


James Elliott, 


recently called hence by the stroke of death: 


Bronx, N. Y. 


Miss Margaret Neuer, Bronx, N. Y. 


Mr. McDermott, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Anna Cloherty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cornelius J. Murphy, Boston, Mass. 


May their souls rest in peace. 


Ella M. Dolan, West Hoboken, N. J. 





N. B.—Notices for insertion must reech THE SIGN by the tenth of the month preced- 


ing date of issue. 








Index to Worthwhile Reading 


The Mother of Christ; or, The 
Blessed Virgin Mary in Catholic Tra- 
dition, Theology and Devotion. O. 
R. Vassall-Phillips. C. SS. R. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York. $2.50 


What is most distinctive of this 
book is its solidity, its completeness, 
and the devout spirit in which it is 
written. 


The few established facts in Mary’s 
life, her virtues and prerogatives are 
fully explained; the types which pre- 
figured her and the prophecies which 
foreshadowed her are critically in- 
vestigated; and the traditional beliefs 
and doctrinal teachings of the Church 
concerning the Cooperatrix in man’s 
Redemption, learnedly and thoroughly 
expounded. 


Writers inspired and uninspired, 
Popes, Fathers, Doctors, and Saints 
of the Church, are summoned to con- 
tribute théir meed of praise to Mary, 
and to prove that every generation 
has called blessed,—the sweet, hum- 
ble, Virgin-Mother, the most perfect 
human personality the world has ever 
known, the incomparable Mother of 
God and Men. 


The chapters, “Mary, Mother of 
Christians,” and, “Mary, Our Advo- 
cate,” are especially good. Catholics 
believe that when Jesus from the 
Cross, spoke those memorable words 
to His Mother, “Behold thy son”,— 
designating St. John—He thereby con- 
stituted Her, Mother of all mankind. 
Gladly will they learn that this con- 
soling doctrine has been proclaimed 
in Encyclicals by Popes Benedict 
XIV, Pius VIII, and Leo XIII, thus: 
“In John, Christ designated the hu- 
man race, especially those who had 
joined themselves to Him by faith.” 


Devout clients of Mary. will read 
with delight of the unlimited power 
of their Mother, “She may be termed 
with reason: Omnipotentia supplex— 


omnipotence on its knees 
expressed by our fathers 
God can do by commanding, Thou, 


a truth 


oh Virgin can do by prayer.’” What 
a multitude of Mary’s children can 
testfy to the “impossible things” they 
have done, and the “insurmountable 
difficulties” they have overcome by 
the seasonable aid of their omnipotent 
Mother! 

On its own splendid merits, Fr. 
Vassal-Phillips admirable work will 
win for itself a permanent place in 
Marian literature. 


Christian Science and The Catholic 
Faith, Rev. A. Bellwald, S.M.: 
S.T.L. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price $2.50. 


Christian Science is one of the 
greatest humbugs ever palmed off on 
that portion of humanity, of whom, 
P. T. Barnum used to say, “There is 
one born every minute.” But Christian 
Science is such a gigantic humbug 
that weak minded people do not look 
upon it as a humbug, but only know 
it as gigantic. 

Fr. Bellward turns the white light 
of reason on this idiotic creation of 
that wicked, wily, witch of a woman 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, and dispel- 
ling the mist which enshrouds it, re- 
veals its naked humbuggery. 

According to the learned, critical, 
and unbiased author, the essential 
doctrine in Christian Science is this: 
God alone, is real; all else is unreal. 
Mrs. Eddy speaks of man’s “birth 
and death as unreal, as mere phe- 
nomena and illusions; of his wax- 
ing old as a fiction; of his body and 
senses as errors; of his needs and 
wants as mere beliefs.” One cannot 
get sick, because one has no body! 
Mortal mind is “something which has 
no real existence,” says Mrs. Eddy; 
and the author’s comment is, “That 
means something which is nothing, 
and nothing which is something.” 
And after that the author does not 
even stop to discuss the question as 
to whether or not Mrs. Eddy were 
mad!! Ordinarily, when persons de- 
ny such ‘real’ realities as eyes, ears, 
hands and feet, an investigation is 
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immediately made as to their sanity. 

The author’s critical analysis of 
Mrs. Eddy and her whole system is 
thoroughly done, and leaves nothing 
to be desired. He reveals the ‘real’ 
Mrs. Eddy, a lying hypocrite, an am- 
bitious, avaricious, jealous woman, 
a blasphemous pretender to a new and 
final revelation, a cringing supersti- 
tious coward; in a word, the quint- 
essence of all the sins that flesh is 
heir to. 

He makes of her system what she 
first made of it herself—a stupen- 
dous humbug, its metaphysical basis 
as false as Satan, its psychology im- 
possible; its strict application to life, 
never dreamed of by the scheming 
Faker who originated it. 

The author treats of the whole 
movement of mental healing—which 
as he proves dates back to most an- 
cient times, from a Catholic stand- 
point, and discusses it from every 
angle. He also discusses “New 
Thought,” its origin and fundamental 
errors. 

The book is the latest and best 


word on the newest and worst of 
Pseudo Sciences! 


A Crown of Tribulation. Elizabeth 
Parker. P. J. Kenedy & son, New 
York, $1.00. 

This is an admirable little book of 
meditations on the “Seven Sorrows 
of Our Blessed Lady, Mary.” De- 
vout children of Mary will find in 
its pages, much to stimulate them to 
greater compassion and more fer- 
vent love for their Sorrowful Moth- 
er. The authoress breaks out into 
song but once, and then, her effort 
is but a simple, unpretentious qua- 
train, which, however, we are most 
loathe to forget. . 

“Mother of God, He broke thy heart 
That it might wider be; 

That in the vastness of thy love 
There might be room for me.” 
It is a book that St. Gabriel (of the 

Sorrowful Virgin) would have cher- 

ished. 
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To Our Friends 





UR many subscribers will be pleased to know that with the 
passing of its first anniversary THE SIGN finds itself 
among the leaders in the field of Catholic magazines. 


In accounting for this wonderful record justice requires 
us to point to the friends and well-wishers of the Sons of St. Paul 
of the Cross. 


The unprecedented success of THE SIGN is amply 
proved by the number of unsolicited renewals which have been 
received and the sincere congratulations and letters of praise 
which accompanied these. In a future issue we promise our 
readers a page of these “kind words.” 


The Reverend Clergy of many Dioceses have not allowed 
the laity to surpass them in unqualified approval and hearty 
endorsement of our magazine. These Reverend Fathers soon 
recognized in THE SIGN something different from what has 
heretofore appeared among Catholic periodicals. 


Recognizing the sterling character of THE SIGN and the 
holy purpose for which it was instituted many Rt. Reverend 
Bishops have kindly favored us with their highly appreciated 


approval together with permission to circulate THE SIGN in 
their Dioceses. 


To all our friends and well-wishers we wish to render 
this testimony of our sincerest gratitude. 


THE PASSIONIST FATHERS. 














(Reduced) 


THE CHRIST OF LIMPIAS 


Is Your Subscription 
About to Expire? 


If so send us your renewal at once and receive one 
of these beautiful wall plaques free of charge. Fill 
out the following form and send to us with $2.00 
and we will send you one of these plaques and enter 


your subscription for another year. 


THE PASSIONIST FATHERS. 





NAME 


RENEWAL 








Date 


Dear Rev. Fathers, 





Please enter my name on your list of subscribers for the 
coming year and send me one of the plaques of Limpias, 


STREET 





CITY AND STATE 

















Books That Have A Special Appeal To Catholics 


Any book in this List will be sent post paid on receipt of price 


STRENGTH OF WILL AND 
HOW TO DEVELOP IT. 


By E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., LLD. 
PRIX canéRiidndaien $1.65 


The most effective and _ practical 
method of will-development. This 
book will enable you to test your will 
and show you practical methods of 
will-training. 


COME RACK! COME ROPE! 
By Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson 


Taking the reign of Elizabeth as his 
time, and the persecution of Catholics 
as his theme, Msgr. Benson has given 
us fiction which is intimately allied 
with fact. 


A MOTHER’S SACRIFICE 
By Christine Faber 


The story of the trials of a widow 
whose only son is innocently accused 
of murdering an enemy of her family. 
When all seems lost, the real mur- 
derer, filled with remorse, confesses 
his crime. 


West Hoboken 





LIFE OF ST. PAUL OF THE 
CROSS 


By Rev. Father Pius, Passionist 
$1.15 

There have been several biographies 
of this Saint published, but in the 
process of his canonization so much 
new matter relating to him has been 
revealed that it is but meet that a full 
account of him should go forth to 
the world, and the result is this book. 


A SOLDIER’S CONFIDENCES 
WITH GOD 


The Spiritual Colloquies of 
Giosue Borsi. Authorized 
translation by Rev. Pasquale 
Maltese. Appreciation and 
foreword by Arthur Bening- 


So marvelous an effect have these 
spiritual colloquies had upon those who 
have read them that, in their enthus- 
iasm, they call Borsi’s “a spiritual 
miracle”; “another St. Augustine.” It 
is positive that we have seldom, if 
ever had the outpourings of a soul in 
sincere affection, so portrayed. 
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WHOM THE LORD LOVETH 


Consoling Thoughts for Every 
Day in the Year. Compiled 
by Henriette Eugenie Dela- 
mare. Artistic type page and 
attractive binding 

Selections from the writings of prom- 
inent Catholic authors, full of sym- 
pathetic and comforting thoughts 
that one likes to keep and feed upon, 
the while they warm the imagina- 
tion and delight the soul. 


THE WAY OF YOUTH 


A Book for Young Men. By 
Father Alexander, O.F.M.: 


Robust faith and virile common sense 

are the distinctive features of the book. 
It is a manly appeal to our young 
men. 


THE HAND OF MERCY 


By Rev. Richard W. Alexandr. 
With a Foreword by Rew. 
Walter Elliott, C.S.P....$1.3§ 


New Jersey 
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A Stitch in Time 


Careful mothers are ever 
on the lookout for signs in 
their children of disorder- 
ed health. Yet there is a 
sign of disordered foot 
health that many mothers 
neglect —that of turned 
ankles. 

Turned ankles area sign 
of weak or falling arches; 
a corrective is’ needed. 
Coward Arch - Support 
Shoes are made especially 
for that purpose. They sup- 
port the arch firmly, keep 
the ankle straight and help 
restore the bones of the 
foot to normal. 

Look for that danger 
signal—turned ankles—to- 
day. If you see it, write 
for our catalog. 


JAMES Ss. COWARD 
260--274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


€4 representative has called 
at the Brunswick Laundry, 
220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspec- 
tion of the Largest Laundry in 
America. He was astonished to 
find cleanliness and _ sanitation 
brought to perfection, he has found 
over 3C) Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their 
jobs, their pay and their employ- 
ers. Patrons are always invited to 
visit this large plant and see for 
themselves the process of washing 
and ironing. The Brunswick Laun- 
dry’s policy has always been fair 
play to all employees and custom- 
ers. We gladly recommend this 
firm to our readers. 


TURNED ANKLE STRAIGHTENER 
a HI Huta gia 


























TEL., HOBOKEN 1455-1456 


EARL F. BOSWORTH 


Funeral Director 


“* Superior Service of the Highest 
Standard ”’ 


311 WILLOW AVENUE 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 














WE SELL and GIVE SERVICE 





oe 
oe 


Lincoln Cars 


FORAL 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR. 








CARS 








PAUL’S AUTO SALES 


609-11 WASHINGTON STREET 


oe 
oe 


Fordson Tractors 








TRUCKS 








and SERVICE 


Near Sixth Street 


oe 
oe 


Phones: 6980-6981 Hoboken, N. J. 




















STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
OF : 


Highland Crust Company 
of New Jersey 


Cor. Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
AT TRANSFER STATION 


WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 
At Close of Business, December 31, 1921 


A 
Banking 
House — 
of Merit 








RESOURCES 
Stocks and Bonds - - 
Mortgages - - + 
Loans (Demand and Time) 
Bills Purchased - - 
Banking House - - 
Furniture and Fixtures - 
Cash on Hand - - - 
Due from Banks~ - - 
Other Assets - - - 


- $1,692,229.39 
703,170.53 
262,550.00 
883,497.23 
85,241.22 
1.00 
73,519.26 
103,772.51 
24,764.80 








OUR 
FRIENDLINESS 
AND 
HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS IS 
“24 VALUABLE 

ASSET NOT 
LISTED 


$3,828,745.94 

LIABILITIES 

Capital - - " - * 
Surplus and Profits - - - 
Deposits - - - . - 


$100,000.00 
255,413.64 
3,473,332.30 


$3,828,745.94 


Trust funds are kept separate from the 
assets of the Company 














2% Interest 
Allowed on Check Accounts 


4% Interest 
Paid on Special Accounts 


BUSINESS FIRMS and- 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


All business entrusted to us will 
receive prompt and accurate 
attention 


OFFICE HOURS: 
Daily from 9 A, M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
Monday evenings, 6 P. M. to 
8:30 P. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 


























